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LETTER 

T   O     A 

BISHOP, 

Concerning  Some 
IMPORTANT   DISCOVERIES 

Philofophy  and  Theology, 


L     E     T     T     E     R 

T  O     A 

BISHOP,     &"€. 


MY    LORD, 

ATHEISM,  Deifm,  and  the  whole 
train  of  opinions  that  attend  what  is 
commonly  called  Freethinking,  flow 
from  a  fettled  dilbelief  and  contempt  of 
Revelation. 

This  disbelief  is  in  a  great  meafure  owe- 
ing  to  the  want  of  a  fair  and  unprejudiced 
examination  of  the  numerous  and  various 
proofs  and  evidences,  that  fupport  the  truth 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

Vol.  II.  B  Bur 
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But  it  is  chiefly  grounded  on  a  firm  per«i 
iuafion,  that  human  underftanding  is  a  fuffi-> 
cient  guide  to  man,  and  the  teft  and  mea- 
fure  of  all  matters  of  belief ;  fo  that  we  are  at 
liberty,  nay  indeed  bound,  to  rejedt  what- 
ever does  not  anfwer  thofe  notions,  which, 
by  what  we  call  reafoning,  we  have  fixed. 

That  modern  difcoveries,  the  fruit  of 
genius  and  application  only,  have  fixed  and 
determined  to  a  certainty  the  laws  and  caufes 
of  the  principal  operations,  and  phsfenomena 
of  Nature^  which  were  wholly  unknown  to 
the  antients,  and  miftaken  by  the  authors 
of  the  books  which  are  received  as  Revela- 
tion. 

'f'HAT  therefore  thefe  books,  fo  far  as 
they  give  accounts  of  Nature,  contrary  to 
experience,  and  demonftration  refulting  from 
it,  are  falfe ;  and  confequently  can,  in  no 
other  point,  pafs  for  infallible. 

That  the  Scriptures  relate  a  great  m^ny 
marvellous,  improbable,  nay  incredible  tranf- 
adlions,  which  do  hot  feem  to  be  direded  to 
any  purpofe,  fuited  to  fovereign  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs ;  and  to  contain  a  v/orld  of  Infti- 
tutions,  laws,  obfervances,  and  ceremonies^ 
which  to  Freethinkers  appear  abfurd,  frivo- 
lous, and  ridiculous  j  unworthy  the  fuppofed 

Avithor, 
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Author,  and  improper  to  attain  the  propofed 
end. 

When  any  apparent  miftake  in  Natural 
Philofophy  is  objedled  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
anfwer  commonly  given  is,  in  my  opinion^ 
ftronger  than  the  objedlion,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  difputants  on  either  fide ;  that 
thefe  things,  being  incidental  only,  are  fpoken 
ad  captum  humanum^  and  accommodated  to 
the  underflandings  of  thofe,  to  whom  they 
were  delivered  \  though,  I  confefs,  it  would 
be  a  much  more  comfortable  anfwer,  if  it 
could  be  faid,  and  proved,  that  the  things 
bbjedled  to  are  true. 

When  Freethinkers  ground  tliemfelves 
tipon  any  improbable,  or,  as  they  will  call  it, 
incredible  or  abfurd  relation,  there  is  no  an- 
fwering  them  without  bringing  together,  and 
laying  before  them^  the  whole  evidence  that 
ferves  for  fupporting  Revelation  ;  which,  when 
poifed  in  the  fcale  againft  all  objecflions  of 
this  kind  that  ever  have  been  made,  in  my 
opinion,  may  certainly  outweigh  them  :  but, 
the  misfortune  is,  the  objedlion  glares,  can 
be  taken  in  by  a  very  moderate  capacity,, 
and  requres  no  learning,  and  but  little  at- 
tention to  comprehend  it  j  whereas,  without 
B  2  long 
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long  ftudy,  great  learning,  clofe  attention^ 
and  a  difpaOlonate  and  unprejudiced  exami-* 
iiation,  the  evidence  for  Revelation  cannot 
be  collected  and  weighed.  Whoever  there- 
fore lets  in  the  ftrength  of  the  objed:ion, 
and,  for  want  of  learning  or  attention  (not 
to  fpeak  of  natural  prejudices)  either  cannot, 
or  will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  col- 
ledl  and  Vv^eigh  the  proofs  on  the  other  fide, 
mull:  necefiarily  give  it  againft  Revelation, 
and  fortify  himfelf  in  his  incredulity. 

And  to  this  it  is  owing  that  all  thofe, 
who,  in  this  indolent  and  luxurious  Age, 
pretend  to  politenefs,  and  aim  at  knowledge, 
and  the  reputation  of  underflanding  and 
feience,  without  any  expence  of  learning  or 
labour,  and  without  any  interruption  ta 
their  pleafures  or  purfuits,  take  up  with  ob- 
je(5lions  againft  Revelation,  without  the  pain- 
ful examination  of  the  evidence  that  fup- 
ports  it,  look  down  with  contempt  on  be- 
lievers, as  a  parcel  of  prejudiced  Enthufiafts, 
and  inllft  themfel-ves  with  Freethinkers,  as 
the  honefteft,  wifeft  fet  of  men  living. 

And  w-hen  men,  carried  by  pleafures,  or 
funk  in  indolence,  fettle  once  upon  thefe 
notions,    every    inftitution,     ordinance,    or 

ceremonv. 
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ceremony,  appointed  in  Scripture,  for  which 
Christians  cannot,  or  do  not,  affign  an  ade- 
quate ufe  or  end,  becomes  frefh  matter  of 
objedlion,  and  tends  to  rivet  and  confirm  In- 
fidelity. 

This  facility  of  receiving  and  taking  up 
with  objedlions,  and  the  criminal  indolence 
and  negled  of  thofe  who  do  not  give  them- 
felves  the  trouble  to  examine,  with  due  carCj 
the  merits  of  the  anfwer,  has  been  long  com- 
plained of,  and  lamented  by  all  who  wi(h 
well  to  mankind,  but  hitherto  in  vain  :  fome- 
thing  more  than  argument  muft  intervene  to 
cool  them  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafures,  to  roufe 
their  attention  to  their  real  interell:,  and  to 
determine  them  to  fearch  with  care  and  in- 
duftry,  before  they  will  let  in  fo  much  as  a 
fufpicion  that  their  objedlions  are  ill-founded  ^ 
or  thofe  obje(5lions  muft  be  overthrown  by 
ibme  other  and  fhorter  niean  than  the  com- 
plicated evidence  for  the  authority  of  Reve- 
lation, elfe  the  objedors  will  never  give  them- 
felves  the  trouble  to  difcover  their  miftakes. 

Some  time  ago,  as  my  thoughts  were 
employed  in  thefe  difagreeable  refle6lions,  a 
fet  of  books  were  fent  me  by  my  bookfeller 
■to  look  over ;  the  titles  were  odd,  and  pro- 
voked my  curioHty :  Mofes's  Frincipia,  parts 
B  3  ijl  and 
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J  ft  and  2d ;  Jn  EJJay  toward  a  Natural  Hiflory^ 

cf  the  Bible:    Mofes's fine  Frincipio  \    A 

new  Account  of  the  Confufion  of  Tongues^  and  the 
.Names  ctnd  Attributes  of  the  Trm'ity  of  the  Gen^ 
tiles ;  were  infcribed  at  the  head  of  thefe  fe- 
yeral  Tra6ls,  all  publifhed  fucceffively,  in 
different  years,  from  the  year  1724:  And 
thefe  are  followed  by  another  Work,  that  was 
pnblifhed  very  lately,  entitled,  A  Treatife  of 
Boiver^  Effential  and  Mechanical, 

H  u  N  N  I N  G  over  thefe  books  curforily,  I 
readily  perceived  the  Author  propcfed  to 
prove  that  the  Hebrew  fcriptures  had  never 
been,  and  arenotnov/,  truly  tranflated,  or  per- 
fectly underfiood  by  thofe  who  pretend  to  be 
learned ;  that^  rightly  tranflated  and  under- 
wood, they  comprife  a  perfect  fyftem  of  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  as  well  as  a  complete  body 
of  Theology  and  Religion :  that  they  no  where 
aiTert  any  of  thofe  heterodoxes  in  philofophy, 
which  modern  obfervations  fliew  to  be  fuch  5 
but,  on  the  contrary,  teach  and  aver  every 
thing  that  has  been  truly  gathered  from  ob- 
servations or  experiments,  recent  or  antient ; 
and  propofe,  and  explain  mechanical  princi- 
ples different  from,  nay  in  many  things  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to,  thofe  now  received  ; 
l>y  whiqh  all  the  various  operations  in  nature 

2  are 
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are  performed,  and  which  tally  with,  and  can 
be  fupported  by,  every  obfervation  and  ex- 
periment that  hath  been  triily  taken  and 
made :  that  the  feeming  abfurdities,  with 
which  the  Scriptures  are  charged,  either  are* 
not  in  the  original,  and  are  therefore  owing 
to  the  Ignorance  or  perverfe  defign  of  the 
tranflators  ;  or  are,  when  rightly  underftood, 
no  blemiflies,  but  beauties  in  the  Revelation  : 
and  that  the  many  inftitutions,  declarations, 
and  obfervances,  which  appear  frivolous  to 
thofe  who  do  not  underftand  them,  are  the 
produd  of  perfed:  Wifdom  and  Contrivance, 
neceflary  to  explain  and  preferve  the  religion 
inculcated  in  the  Old  TeHament,  and  fit  to 
prepare  for  that  which  i^fterwards  was  deli- 
vered in  the  New. 

But,  though  I  eafiiy  gathered  this  to  be 
the  Author's  propofal  and  intention ;  yet,  upon 
looking  into  particulars,  I  found  the  proofs 
depended  fo  much  on  the  true  conftrudlion 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  to  which  I  was  very 
much  a  ftranger  5  and  on  an  exadt  knowledge 
of  the  experiments  and  obfervations  that  have 
been  made  on  the  works  of  Nature,  with 
which  I  am  but  very  little  acquainted  ;  that 
his  reafoning,  almofl  every  where,  appeared 
B  4  ta 
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to  me  intricate  and  arbitrary ;  and  I  was  not 
without  fome  doubts  that  the  obfcurity  I 
complained  of  proceeded  partly  from  defign, 
for  reafons  that  I  could  not  penetrate. 

Finding,  from  my  own  w^ant  of  know- 
ledge, fuch  difficulty  in  examining  the  proofs 
offered  to  fupport  proportions  of  fuch  univer- 
fal  import  to  mankind,  and  which  I  widied 
fo  earneflly  to  difcover  to  be  conclufive  and 
true  5  I  reforted  to  feveral  learned  mien  of  my 
acquaintance,  Ikilled  in  the  antient  language, 
on  which  the  Author  grounds  himfelf ;  and 
converfant  in  the  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments, on  which  the  modern  philofophy  of 
Nature  is  built,  not  doubting  but  they  had 
confidered,  and  framed  a  certain  judgment  of 
his  works  :  but,  to  my  great  furprife,  though 
all  of  them  had  heard  of,  and  feen  fome  part 
of  thofe  tra(5ts,  yet  not  one  of  them  had  given 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  them.  They 
complained  of  the  intricacy  and  abftrufenefs 
of  the  Author's  way  of  writing,  and  conclu- 
ded him  fo,  certainly,  to  be  half-learned,  vi- 
iionary,  and  in  the  wrong,  becaufe  his  notions 
were  contradidlory  to  what  they,  by  long 
lludy,  had  adopted  and  made  their  own  ;  that 
they  laid  afide  his  books  without  any  farther 

enquiry. 
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enquiry,   as  what  did  not  deferve,   or  would 
not  anfwer  the  trouble  of  an  examination. 

Though  I  could  have  relied  on  thefe 
gentlemen's  judgment,  if  they  had  coniider- 
ed  the  Author's  opinions  and  arguments  with 
any  care  ;  yet,  finding  that  they  had  cenfured 
without  examination,  and  not  being  able  to 
meet  with  any  perfon  whatever,  who  had 
given  himfelf  *the  trouble  of  canvafnng  with 
due  attention  his  arguments,  on  a  matter  of 
fo  general  concern ;  I  rubbed  up  the  little 
Hebrew  I  had,  and  addreffed  myfeif  to  a  more 
careful  perufal  of  the  books  ;  not  with  any 
hopes  of  being  able  finally  to  judge  of  the 
certainty  of  his  fuppofed  difcoveries,  but  with 
a  defign  to  colledl  the  general  drift  and  ten- 
dency of  his  reafoning,  to  the  end  I  might 
lay  it  before  thofe  who  are  infinitely  better 
able  to  judge  than  my  felf;  and  who,  from 
feeing  fcattered  hints  brought  together,  miight 
be  invited  to  confider  the  matter  more  feri- 
oufiy  ;  to  condemn  and  refute  any  thing  that 
is  falfe,  and  to  approve,  fupport,  and  propa- 
gate every  thing  that  is  true.  For  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  fome  reproach  to  the  curio- 
fity,  as  weH  as  religious  zeal  of  the  Clergy  of 
this  nation,  that  fentiments  fo  new  and  fur- 
priiing,   in  matters  of  religion,   firould  have 

been 
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been  talking  about  for  fo  many  years,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  examination,  approba- 
tion, or  confutation. 

To  give  your  Lordfhip,  then,  (from  whofe 
great  proficiency  in  the  Eailern  learning,  the 
only  foundation  of  Scripture-knowledge ;  and 
your  thorough  knov/ledge  of  natural  things, 
from  whence  all  ideas  of  beings  and  things 
invifible  are  conveyed  ;  your  4cnown  readi- 
siefs  to  forward  any  work  in  favour  of  reli- 
gion ;  efpecially  a  work  of  this  kind  to  efla- 
bli(h  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  much 
wanted,  I  expe(5l  a  folution  of  my  doubts;) 
an  account  of  thefe  things  that  have  made  the 
greateil  impreffion  on  me,  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  been  able  to  comprehend  them. 

The  author  affirms  (what I  think  mofl  of 
the  learned  world,  at  prefent,  agree  in)  that 
pointing  in  the  Hebrew  writings  is  a  modem 
invention,  fome  centuries  later  than  the  days 
©f  our  Saviour,  contrived,  after  the  language 
ceafed  to  be  commonly  fpoken,  by  the  Jews^ 
to  favour  their  own  conftrudlions,  and  there- 
lore  of  no  authority  to  determine  the  fenfe 
of  any  w^ord,  but  for  that  reafon  to  be 
avoided. 

,T  HAT,  as  the  underftanding,  fo  the  proper 

and  original  fenfe  of  many  of  the  Hebrew 
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>yords  ufed  to  exprefs  matters  of  importance 
in  philofophy  and  theology,  was,  in  fome 
degree,  altered  or  loil,  when  the  children  of 
Ifrael  made  defedions  from  the  true  religion, 
before  the  Bahylo?tiJh  Captivity  ;  fo,  in  the  dif- 
perfion  that  attended  that  Captivity,  the  pure 
Hebrew  was  altogether  beat  out  of  common 
VJfage,and  the  knowledge  of  it  remained  only 
amongft  the  few  that  were  learned,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  true  religion  and  philofophy 
that  was  delivered  by  Mofes^  and  the  other 
infpiied  writers. 

T  H  A  T  the  Cr^-^i  tranflation,  commonly 
called  the  Septuagint^  being  made  long  after 
return  the  from  the  Bahylonijh  Captivity,  when 
the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  words  was, 
in  a  great  meafure,  loil,  is  extremely  imper- 
fed ;  partly,  as  the  Greek  language  is  deftitute 
of  words  to  convey  the  full  and  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  expreffions  ;  partly,  as  the 
tranilators'  might  have  been  ignorant,  and 
might  have  accommodated  their  interpreta- 
tion to  their  own  views,  in  philofophy  and 
theology,  v^^hich  were  corrupted  j  and  partly, 
as  they  durft  not  (had  their  underftanding 
been  better)  tranflate,  in  fome  points,  truly, 
for  fear  of  provoking  the  Egyptians^  in  whofe 
country  they  compofed  their  tranflation ;  and 

whofe 
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whofe  Gods,  had  they  given  a  faithful  tranf- 
lation,  they  mufl  to  the  laft  degree  vilify 
and  affront. 

That,  neverthelefs,  this  and  other  tran- 
(lations  fo  fully  difcover  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  fo  certainly  tranflate 
words,  when  employed  about  matters  that 
the  interpreters  were  under  no  byafs  to  ren- 
der falfly,  that  a  key  from  thence  may  he 
made  for  confi:ruing,  with  certainty,  the 
v/hole  Hebrew  fcriptures. 

The  Author  avers  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
■guage  (from  which,  it  feems  pretty  certain, 
the  Phcenictan^  the  Chaldee^  the  Syriack,  the 
jlrabicky  the  Greeks  the  Latin^  and  divers 
other  branches  were  derived)  was  the  original 
one ;  framed  in  Paradife,  and  with  this  par- 
ticularity, that  each  root  is  taken  from  fome 
particular  beafl,  bird,  plant,  flower,  or  fome 
other  feniible  objec5l,  and  employed  to  repre- 
fent  fome  very  obvious  idea  of  action  or 
condition  raifed  by  fuch  fenfible  objeifl, 
from  whence  it  is  further  carried  to  flgnify 
fpi ritual  or  mental  things,  of  which  we  can 
frame  ideas  only  by  the  help  of  material  or 
bodily  things. 

H  E  denies  that  any  one  root  in  the  whole 
language  conveys  ideas  of  a  different  mean- 
ing ^ 
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mg;  and  affirms  that  one,  and  but  one, 
leading  fenfe  runs  through  all  the  formation 
of  the  fame  root ;  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed 
do(5trine  of  the  Jews^  v/ho,  by  variety  of  ar- 
bitrary pointings,  afcribe  different  and  con- 
tradicflory  fenfes  very  often  to  a  word  com- 
pofed  of  the  very  fame  letters  3  with  delign,  as, 
our  Author  fuggefts,  to  darken  the  fenfe  of  the 
Scriptures,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  thofe 
points,  which  contain  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chriftian  fyftem,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Heathens. 

After  obferving  that  there  is  not  one 
line  of  authentick  Hebreiv  left  in  the  whole 
world,  but  what  is  comprifed  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  our  Author  infifls  that 
there  is  one,  and  but  one,  certain  way  of 
decyphering  it,  that  is,  by  comparing  every 
word  in  all  the  various  combinations  and 
fentences  in  which  it  appears,  and  gathering 
from  thence  the  leading  or  original  idea  it 
was  intended  to  raife;  which  is  ever,  from 
fuch  comparifon,  witli  certainty  to  be  col » 
leded. 

He  fays,  that,  though  all  the  modern 
Hehrecians  had  the  ufe  of  very  accurate  con- 
cordances, that  might  have  helped  them  for- 
ward in  this  inveftigation,  yet  their  progrefs 

was 
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was  marr'd  by  the  blind  refped  they  paid 
to  the  falfe  or  fraudulent  pointings  of  their 
adverfaries  the  Jews ;  and  that  he,  fhaking 
himfelf  loofe  from  thofe  fetters,  has  been 
iable  to  fettle  the  genuine  meaning  of  every 
important  word  in  the  whole  Old  Teftament; 

A  N  D,  from  the  fix'd  and  perpetual  mean- 
ing of  the  words  fo  explained,  he  fays  he 
is  able  to  fhew  that  the  Scriptures,  however 
difguifed  and  disfigured  by  the  tranflationj 
are  written  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  pro- 
priety, and  truth ;  that  they  contain  a  per- 
fedl  fyftem  of  Natural  Philofophy,  and,  upon 
that  grafted,  a  complete  fyilem  of  Theology, 
fo  far  as  mankind  is  capable  of  receiving 
that  fublime  knowledge,  and  unerring  rules 
for  all  religious  fervice  and  belief. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  works,  he 
attempts  to  define,  and  determine  the  true 
fenfe  of  a  great  many  words  ufed  by  Mo/es 
and  the  Prophets,  in  the  defcription  of  the 
formation  of  the  world,  and  the  prefervatiori 
and  fupport  of  all  the  operations  that  are 
carried  on  in  it ;  he  avers  that  the  defcrip- 
tions,  by  them  given  in  thefe  words,  con-» 
tain  a  mechanical  account  of  all  the  powers^ 
and  of  the  operations  carried  on  in,  and  by 
this  material  fyftemj  and  he  infifls  that  all 

the 
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the  phsenomena  in  Nature  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  principles  laid  down  by  them. 

But,  to  give  you  as  clear  a  view,  as  I 
am  able,  of  the  further  defign  of  our  Au- 
thor ',  He  fuppofes  it  will  not  be  denied  to 
him,  that  Man,  a  compound  of  foul  and 
body,  cannot  frame  to  himfelf,  or  compare 
ideas,  but  fuch  as  are  taken  from  fenfible 
objecfls  :  what  pov^^ers  or  faculties  the  foul 
might  have,  if  detached  from  the  body,  we 
cannot  know  ;  but,  as  we  are  now  made,  we 
upon  moderate  refieclion  difcover,  that  the 
foul  of  man,  in  this  flate,  has  not  power  td 
frame  to  itfelf,  or  to  receive  any  idea  that 
does  not  come  from  the  fenfes,  at  leaft 
from  fome  feeling  or  fenfation  communicated 
to  it  by,  or  through  the  body. 

The  fun,  the  light,  the  air,  the  earthy 
the  body  of  man,  we  can  frame  ideas  of,  as 
We  can  of  the  manner  of  their  acling,and  being 
adled  upon  ;  but  the  foul,  which  perceives 
and  compares  thofe  ideas,  we  can  frame  no 
manner  of  idea  of,  nor  of  its  manner  of 
ailing,  or  being  aded  upon. 

And  we,  who  know  that  we  have  nd 
capacity  to  conceive  any  idea  of  any  thing 
that  does  not  afFecTt  our  fenfes,  muft  con- 
dude  that  our  not  perceivhig   is   no  proof 
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that  there  may  not  be  millions  of  different 
beings  and  fubftances  round  us,  befides  thofe 
that  afreet  our  fenfes,  of  which,  and  of 
their  powers  or  anions,  we  can  know 
nothing. 

As  man  has  not  the  leafl  idea  of  the 
matter  or  fubflance  of  his  own  foul,  or  of 
its  manner  of  acling,  or  being  aded  upon ; 
fo  he  has  no  capacity  of  reafoning  about  it, 
by  comparing  it  with  things  perceived  :  he 
cannot,  for  example,  compare  it  with  fpace 
or  figure ;  he  cannot  fay  it  is,  or  is  not, 
comprehended  within  limits  of  any  kind  -,  he 
cannot  fay  it  moves,  or  does  not  move,  or 
at  all  imagine  how  it  is  fupported,  or 
ads. 

We  perceive  how  a  folid  body  is  moved 
by  the  impulfe  of  another  folid  body,  or  of 
a  fluid,  and  is  continued  in  motion  fo  long 
as  the  impulfe  lafts ;  and  we  can  conceive 
how  a  plant,  or  animal,  may  be  fupported, 
may  grow,  or  decay,  mechanically,  by  the 
operation  of  different  material  agents :  but 
we  can  have  no  conception  how  the  foul  ad:s 
on  itfelf,  or  on  matter,  how  it  is  acled  upon, 
or  how  it  is  fupported. 

And,  being  fomuch  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing the  principal  part  of  ourfelves,  the  only 

know< 
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knowing  thing  in  us,  it  is  no  wonder  we 
fhould  be  incapable  of  framing  any  jufl  idea 
of  that  invifible  fpiritual  Being,  by  which 
we,  and  every  other  created  thing,  were 
made. 

Our  Author  thinks  that,  by  the  light  of 
nature  only,  men  could  not  polTibly  have 
difcovered  whether  this  material  fyftem, 
which,  he  fays,  is  fo  framed,  as  to  be  a  felf- 
moving  machine,  exifted  from  eternity,  and 
was  the  caufe  and  fupport  of  itfelf,  and  of 
every  thing  in  it  5  or  whether  it  was  con- 
trived, and  the  parts  of  it  put  together,  by 
an  higher  hand.  But,  be  that  as  it  will, 
and  were  it  even  to  be  fuppofed  that  man, 
by  thorough  obfervation,  and  by  a  jufl:  in- 
duction, could  difcover  a  pofleriori  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fome  eternal  felf-exiftent  caufe, 
whofe  work  this  creation  is ;  our  Author 
feems  to  be  well  warranted,  when  he  affirms 
that  it  is  prefumptuous  in  man,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible,  to  frame  fuch  an  idea  of  this  in- 
vifible agent,  from  his  own  fcanty  notions 
and  apprehenfions,  as  fhall  be  the  flandard 
and  teft,  by  which  to  try  every  thing  that  is, 
or  may  be^  in  queflion  concerning  the  Firft 
Caufe, 

C  Man 
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Man  may,  for  example,  be  in  the  right 
to  attribute  all  polTible  perfedions  to  this 
Being ;  but,  'till  he  can  determine  what  is  ab- 
iblute  perfection  (taking,  in  the  circle  of  all 
poflible  beings,  their  adlions  and  attributes) 
it  is  impoffible  for  him  widi  juftice  to  con- 
clude, that,  becaufe  this  or  that  feems  to  him 
te  be  perfedion,  it  therefore,  according  to 
the  meafure  which  he  conceives  of  it,  belongs 
to  the  Author  of  Nature. 

And  though  it  fnould  be  admitted  that 
man,  by  the  light  of  nature,  could  difcover 
the  dependence  of  this  created  fyftem  on  a 
felf-exiftent  Creator,  yet  it  is  certain  he  can- 
not frame  to  himfelf  any  idea  of  that  Being, 
his  nature,  fubftance,  powers,,  or  manner  of 
exifling  or  a<5ting  -,  and  that,  if  there  is  any 
knowledge  of  fuch  things  amongfl  men,  it 
mud  come  from  fome  other  fource  than  that 
of  nature  and  obfervation. 

From  this  fiate  of  man's  nature  the  Au- 
thor infers  one  indifpenfible  neceJfTity  for 
Revelation  -,  if  God  intended  that  mam  fliould 
know  him,  his  goodnefs,  power,  wifdom, 
and  mercy  j  fliould  make  returns  of  grati- 
tude, love,  adoration,  and  obedience ;  and 
fhould  conform  himfelf  to  that  order,  which 
by    the    divine   will    was    eftablifliedi  and 

that 
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that  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  was 
to  be  known,  and  believed,  was  revealed, 
our  Author  inMs,  will  demonftrably  be 
proved,  when  what  is  revealed,  is  underftood 
and  conlidered. 

A  Revelation  therefore,  our  Author 
infiils,  was  made  by  God  to  man^  at  two 
different  periods ;  the  firft  juft  after  the 
Creation,  and  upon  the  Fall ;  the  fecond  in 
the  wildernefs  to  the  Ifraelites^  and  on  various 
occafions  afterwards,  by  different  methods 
of  communication,  not  to  mention  the  ap- 
pearances to  the  Patriarchs :  to  reftore  the 
knowledge  of  the  firft  revelation,  which  had 
been  pretty  much  loff,  or  mifunderftood, 
and  to  fix  and  afcertain  it  by  writing  (a 
method,  as  the  Author  will  have  it^  then 
firft  revealed)  fo  as  it  fhould  never  after  be 
obliterated  or  left  dubious. 

To  begin  with  the  lall:.  The  firfl  thing 
that  is  met  with  in  the  books  of  Mofes  is  an 
affertion  that  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  which  is  followed  by  a  particular 
account  of  the  order  and  manner  of  the 
formation  of  all  that  was  created,  'till  the 
work  was  perfedle.d.  After  which,  God  is 
faid  to  have  refted  \  and  our  Author  afferts, 
that  it  is  alfo  faid^  the  perfe^  ijiachine,  then 
C  %  left 
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left  to  itfelf,  carried  on  all  the  operation! 
in  this  fyftem,  by  certain  known  laws  of 
ttiechanifm,  explained  by  Mofesy  and  through- 
out the  Scriptures  by  the  other  infpired 
penni^n. 

T  HE  film  of  what  our  Author  avers  to  be 
the  dodrine  of  the  Scriptures,  on  this  head^ 
is,  that,  befides  the  differently  formed  parti- 
cles,   of  whkh  this  earth,    and  the  feveral 
metals,  minerals,:  and  other  folrd  fubflance^ 
ki  it,  and  in  the  other  folid  orbs,   are   com- 
pofed,   God   at  firft  created  all  that  fubtile 
fluid  which  now  is,  and  from  the   Creation 
has  been,  in  the  condition  of  fire,    light,    or 
air,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Heavens. 
The   particles   of  this  fluid,  (which  our 
Author  calls  atoms)  when  they  are  fmgle  and 
tincompotmded,    are   inconceivably   minute, 
and  fo  fubtile  as  to  pervade  the  pores  of  all 
fubflances  whatever,  whether  folid,  or  fiuidj 
without  any  great  difficulty   or   refiftance: 
-^hen  they  are  puflied  forward   in   flraight 
Hnes,  by  the  a^ion  of  fire,  or  are  reflecSted 
or  refra^ed   in  ftraight  lines,  they  produce 
light,  and  are  fo  called ;  but,  when  the  inter- 
pofition  of  any  opaque   body  hinders  their 
progrefs  in  flraight  Lines,  they  pais,  but  ceaf^ 
to  produce  light. 

THEsr 
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These  particles  or  atoms^  vvhichg  when 
moving  in  ftraight  lines,-  produce  light,  and,  if 
colleded  and  put  into  another  fort  of  motion5 
v/ould  produce  heat  and  lire,  are,  as  our 
Author  infifts,  when  the  force  impelling 
them  ceafes  to  adl  with  vigour,  and  when 
their  motion  is  retarded,  fo  made,  that  they 
are  apt  to  adhere  in  fmall  maffes  or  grains, 
which  the  Author  calls  fpirit  or  air  ;  and  is 
of  the  fame  kind  and  texture  v/ith  that  air, 
which  we  daily  breathe,  and  which  we  feel  in 
wind  when  it  blows. 

The  fun,  which  our  Author  places  at 
the  centre  of  this  fyflem,  is  an  orb  included 
in  a  vaft  collection  of  this  fubtile  matter  in 
the  a(5i:ion  of  fire,  which  continually  melts 
down  all  the  air  that  is  brought  into  it  by 
the  powerful  a(5lion  of  the  firmament  or 
€xpanfion,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  into  the. 
fvibtile  matter  juft  mentioned ;  and  with  an 
immenfe  force  fends  forth,  in  perpetual 
ftreams  of  light,  this  fame  fubtile  matter,  fo 
melted  down,  to  the  circumference  of  this 
fyflem,  which  the  Author  fays  is  bounded,  as 
he  avers  the  fpace  comprehended  within  it  is 
abfolutely  full. 

The  matter  thus  melted  down  at  the  orb 

of  the  fun  into  light  mufl:,  as  every  thing  is 

C  3  full. 
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full,  either  fland  flill,  or  make  its  way  out- 
wards to  the  circumference,  being  forced  by 
the  particles,  which  are  concreted  into  air  at 
the  utmofl  extremities ;  and  return  towards 
the  fun,  where  the  fluid  being  mofl  fubtile 
gives  leaft  reflftance,  and  take  up  the  place 
that  the  light  left. 

And  therefore  this  endlefs  uninterrupted 
fiux  of  matter  from  the  fun  in  light,  in 
place  of  being  an  expence  that  fhould  de- 
ftroy  that  orb  (which  our  Author  takes  to 
be  an  infupportable  objedtion  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  fcheme)  is  the  very  means  of  pre- 
fervingit,  and  everything  elfe  in  this  fyftem, 
in  its  adion  and  vigour,  by  prefllng  back 
perpetual  fupplies  of  air  to  be  melted  down 
into  light,  and  thereby  produces  a  continual 
circulation.  Thefe  perpetual  fluxes  or  tides 
of  matter  outwards  and  inwards,  in  every 
point,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
mechanically,  and  necefiarily,  as  our  Author 
infifts,  produce  that  conflant  gyration  in  the 
earth  and  the  planets  round  their  own  centres, 
and  round  the  fun  >  and  he  avers,  though 
he  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to  explain  it,  that 
the  fame  principle,  with  fome  circumflances, 
arising  from  the  iituation  and  fluxes  of  light 

coming 
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coming   from  the   other   orbs,  will  account 
alfo  for  the  motions  of  the  moon. 

Besides  the  rotation  of  the  orbs,  the 
Author  affirms  that  the  adverfe  motions  of 
the  light  pu(hing  towards  the  circumference^ 
and  the  air  pufhing  towards  the  centre  with 
immenfe  force,  form  a  general  expanfion 
(as  he  tranllates  the  word  rendered  firma- 
ment) which  brings  that  ftrefs  or  compref- 
fure  on  all  bodies  it  meets  with,  that  binds 
together  folids,  keeps  fluids  as  they  were, 
caufes  the  variation  of  times  and  feafons,  the 
raifmg  of  water,  the  produ6lion  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  and  in  Ihort  produces  all  the 
efFeds  falfly  afcribed  to  gravity  or  attracftion  i 
continues  motion  without  the  affiftance  of 
the  unmechanical  principle  of  projec^lion  % 
produces,  fupplies,  and  fupports  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  animals ;  in  fhort,  produces 
almoft  all  the  efFeds  and  phsenomena  in 
nature. 

These  are  fome  of  the  out-lines  of 
our  Author's  philofophy,  very  repugnant, 
indeed,  to  the  notions  commonly  received; 
but  the  authorities,  by  which  he  avers  he  can 
fupport  them,  are  two,  and  they  are  pretty 
confiderable. 

C  4  First, 
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First,  He  fays  that  Mofes  zxMdi  the  Pro- 
phets, who,  by  divine  authority,  were  to 
reveal  and  explain  to  mankind  how  the  ope- 
rations in  this  fyftem  were  carried  on,  have 
in  plain  terms  faid  fo.     And, 

S  E  c  o  N  D  L  Y,  He  affirms  that  he  can,  by 
comparing  every  true  obfervation  and  expe- 
riment that  have  at  any  time  been  made  by 
the  Royal  Society,  or  its  members,  or  by  any 
foreign  focieties  of  learned  men,  and  by  a 
great  many  obfervations  and  experiments 
made  by  himfeif,  to  which  the  curious  have 
hitherto  very  little  attended,  with  the  fyftem 
<if  philofophy  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  fhew 
that  all  the  various  phasnomena  of  nature  are 
to  be  accounted  for  mechanically  thereby ; 
and  that  the  'itiodern  fyftems,  as  well  as  all 
others  hot  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  are  falfe, 
abfurd,  and  unmechanical. 

^  I%^^is  4>ecaufe  this  looks  highly  improbable, 
if  not  impofTible,  to  moft  men,  that  an  exa< 
mination  of  our  Author's  notions  is  neglecSt- 
cd ;  but,  as,  in  proportion  as  it  is  improba- 
ble, it  would  confirm  the  Scriptures,  fhould  it 
be  found  true;  I  confefs  my  defire  is  the 
greater  that  the  men  qualified  to  judge  would 
examine  it. 


As 
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A  s  it  is  extremely  new,  fo,  at  firft  fight,  it 
feems  odd  that  our  Author  fhould  fuppofe  it 
neceffary  for  the  Creator  to  give  to  mankind 
a  courfe  of  philofophy,  fo  to  fpeak  j  but, 
to  remove  this  difficulty,  he  reafons  to  this 
efFed. 

The  end  to  which  a  rational  difcerning 
foul  was  given  to  man,  Vv^as,  that  by  the  or- 
gans of  the  body  he  might  perceive  the  beau- 
ty, the  order,  the  harmony  of  nature  ;  and 
thence  receive  ideas  of  the  infinite  wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs  of  its  Author,  which 
ihould  lead  to  admiration,  love,  duty,  depen- 
dence, adoration,  acknowledgment,  and  a 
defire  of  further  knowledge,  and  vifion  of 
what  in  this  world  man  can  take  in  by  bor- 
rowed ideas  only. 

If  the  mechanifm  of  nature  had  not  been 
revealed  to  man,  he  poffibly  never  would  have 
difcovered  it  to  any  certainty  ;  at  ieail,  would 
ii<5t  have  difcovered  it,  for  ages:  and  fo  long 
thofe  incentives  to  admiration,  love,  fervice, 
and  adoration,  would  have  been  wanting. 

If  the  mechanifm  could  have  been  un- 
derftood,  without  the  further  difcovery  that 
this  felf-moving  machine  is  no  more  than  an 
inanimate  piece  of  cloek-work,  created,  as 
well  as  put  together}  by  the  fupreme,  intel- 
ligent. 
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iigent,  beneficent  Being,  it  might  have  led 
man  to  place  his  admiration  and  worfhip  on 
the  machine,  in  place  of  him  that  made  it, 
as  the  miflaken  part  of  mankind  always  did. 

And  therefore,  if,  before  man  could 
know  the  obligations  he  had  to  the  fupreme 
intelligent  Being  as  his  Redeemer,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  Fall,  the  fole  light  he  could  view  him 
in,  to  produce  admiration,  love,  duty,  fer- 
vice,  and  defire  of  further  union,  was  that  of 
the  infinitely  wife,  powerful,  and  beneficent 
Creator,  and  Supporter ;  it  feems  necefiary  to 
conclude  that  thofe  difcoveries,  which  he 
could  not  make  of  himfelf,  certainly  were 
made  to  him. 

And  this  the  rather,  that,  as  man  was  the 
laft  piece  formed  of  the  creation,  and  as  even: 
his  body  was  framed,  before  the  foul,  with- 
out which  it  could  not  perceive,  was  breath- 
ed into  it,  he  could  not  have  any  mean  to 
know  how,  where,  or  by  whom  or  what, 
this  world  and  all  its  tenants  were  produced  ; 
and,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  could  not  in 
many  ages,  if  at  all,  arrive  at  any  knowledge 
of  what  was  certainly  intended  to  be  the  ob- 
je<5l  of  his  meditation,  and  the  caufe  of  his 
love,  duty,  and  fervice. 

Where* 
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Wherefore,  as  it  was neceiTary  he  fhoiild 
fpeedily  be  inftmcled,  our  Author  thinks, 
Mo/es  has  intimated  to  us  that  he  was,  in 
telling  us  that  God  was  pleafed  to  plant  a 
garden  for  him,  which  he  was  to  cultivate 
and  keep.  Our  Author  obferving  that  gar- 
dens, amongft  the  antient  nations,  and  plant- 
ed groves  were  facred,  and  places  of  worihip; 
refleding  that  it  was  but  a  poor  employment 
for  the  chief  of  the  creation  to  cultivate  a 
garden,  whilft  the  earth,  not  being  yet  curfed, 
nor  man  doom'd  to  hard  labour,  might  pro- 
duce fpontaneoufly  fruits  fit  for  him,  efpeci- 
ally  the  trees,  being  of  God's  own  planting  ; 
and  obferving  that  the  words  tranflated  to  till 
and  to  keep^  alfo  properly  fignify  to  worjhip 
and  ohferve  ;  and  taking  in  a  great  many  other 
circumflances,  too  numerous  to  be  here  re- 
cited, concludes  that  this  garden  was  planted 
and  dreffed  in  the  form  of  a  plan  or  fcheme, 
to  (hew  the  fituations,  motions,  and  actions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  powers  in 
this  fyflem,  pi6rure-ways  or  hieroglyphically, 
for  man's  comprehending  and  remembering 
more  certainly  the  pofitions,  motions,  and 
influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
a(5lions  of  fire,  light,  and  air,  or,  as  our  Au- 
thor calls  it,  fpirit,  in  circulation  5  feveral  of 
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Jthafe  bodies,  or  of  the  eiTecSls  flowing  from 
their  motions  or  fi tuations,  and  from  the 
circulation  of  light  and  air,  might  be  repre- 
fented  by  trees  of  different  forms,  or  growths  ; 
and  the  circulation  might  itfelf  be  repre- 
fented  by  fome  of  thofe  trees,  or  perhaps  by 
the  waters  in  Eden^  which,  by  the  four  ri- 
vers, were  plentifully  furnifhed. 

A  N  D  as  the  Author  underftands  this  garden 
to  have  been  for  inflruelion,  and  the  intent 
jDf  Mofes^s  recording  that  circumftance  to  be, 
•to  let  us  know  that  man  was  fo  inftruded; 
fo  he  lays  a  pretty  deal  of  weight  upon  an- 
other matter,  related  in  the  fame  hiftory,  of 
'Ood's  bringing  the  feveral  animals  before 
'Adam^  to  the  end  he  might  give  them  proper 
•names. 

As  the  names  Adam  gave  to  animals  were 
cxpreiTive  of  the  chief  talents  or  inftinds  of 
thofe  animals,  and  afterwards  in  the  Hebrew 
language  came  generally  to  be  roots  for  words 
to  fignify  the  paffions,  a6lions,  or  inclina- 
tions, which  thofe  inftindls  or  talents  raifed 
the  ideas  of ;  our  Author  concludes  that  God 
caufed  thefe  animals  to  exhibit  to  Adam^  iox 
hfe  information  and  inflrudlion,  their  feveral 
qualities,  particularities,  and  inllin(5ts,  to  help 
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iiim  forward  in  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be 
communicated  to  him. 

Our  Author  then  perceiving  clearly,  that 
a  fyftem  of  Natural  Philofophy,  or  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  tliis  machine,  was  publilhed  by  Mofesy 
when  Revelation  v/as,   as  he  terms  it,  repub- 
lifhed  in  writing  5    obferving  that  there  was 
full  as  much  cccafion,  or  rather  more,  for  2l 
difcovery  of  this  fyflem  to  Adam^  before  he 
had  opportunities  to  make  obfervations,  than 
afterwards  5  and  difcovering  the  true  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  thcfe  intimations,  that  Mofes  gives, 
concerning   the  traniadlions  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;  concludes  that  Adam  was  by  God  in- 
fl:ru<51ed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  antl 
operations  of  this  fydem,    and  of  the  duty 
and  regard  owing  to  the  Author  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  fo  much  of  the  nature,  powers,  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Author  and  Creator  of  it,  as 
the  children  of  Ifrael  were  acquainted  with, 
by  the  republication  of  Revelation  by  Mofes^ 
m  writing. 

As  to  the  manner  of  this  firfl  Rev^elation, 
our  Author,  proceeding  upon  the  principles 
already  mentioned,  that  man  is  incapable  of 
any  ideas  but  what  are  taken  in  by  the  fenfes, 
concludes  that  God  could  not  give  to  man,, 
i^'hilfl  clogged  v/ith  3  body,  the  true  idea  of 
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himfelf,  or  any  otherways  reprefent  himfeif 
than  by  referring  for  a  iimilitude  to  that  thing 
in  this  material  fyftem,  that  bore  the  neareft 
lefemblance  m  perfedion,  power,  nature,  and 
operation;  and  therefore  he  fuppofes  (what 
he  afterwards  affirms  he  has  ^proved)  thatj 
to  give  man  fom.e  image  or  likenefs  of  him- 
felf, he  pointed  to  the  machine  by  which  this 
fyftem  is  fupported ;  the  heavens  conlifling 
of  matter  in  three  different  conditions,  fire, 
light,  and  air,  or  fpirit,  as  the  Author  calls  it, 
which  mutually  fupport  each  other,  and  ne- 
cefTarily  concur  in  the  joint  adion  of  that 
powerful  machine,  by  which  every  material 
thing  is  moved,  fupported,  and  prefer ved  ; 
exhibiting  thereby  fome  fimilitude,  from 
v/hence  an  idea  might  be  taken  of  his  elTence, 
perfonality,  power,  and   manner  of  acflion. 

As  Jda?n  gave  names  to  all  living  crea- 
tures, and  the  ufe  and  intent  of  a  name  is  to 
raife,  in  the  hearer,  an  idea  of  the  thing 
named  -,  our  Author  fuppofes  that  every  other 
creature  that  came  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  firft  man  had  alfo  a  name  given  to  it  5 
and  infifts  that  the  heavens,  or  the  machine, 
defcribed  as  above,  was  by  Adam  called  The 
Names^  by  way  of  eminence,  to  fignify  that 
they  were  the  repreientatives  of  the  Deityj 

that 
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that  from  which  the  idea  of  him  was  to  be 
taken:  'IZSli^  Shem  in  the  Hebrew  language 
fignifies  Name  j  and  he  avers  that  E^^^DtS?  She- 
mim  is  the  mafculine  plural  of  that  noun,  and 
iignines  properly  Names  ;  and  by  this  he  un- 
derflands  that  the  heavens,  or  Shemim^  were 
always  thought  of,  and  fpoken  of,  by  thofe 
who  were  rightly  informed  by  Revelation, 
as  the  reprefentation,  or  material  objecft  ex- 
preffive  of  the  Deity. 

If  mankind  was  thus  inftrudled  in  the 
powers  and  operations  of  Nature,  the  leffon 
would  not  foon,  or  eafily,  wear  out ;  becaufe 
every  obfervation,  every  fymptom  in  nature 
would,  day  after  day,  juftify  it  5  but  the  facSl, 
that  this  knowledge  was  revealed,  might  foon 
be  forgotten  by  the  fucceeding  generations 
of  men,  or  be  difbelieved,  and  with  It  the 
knowledge  of  the  invifible  Author  of  all. 
Men  who  faw  this  machine  perfect  and  felf- 
moving  might  doubt  whether  it  had  not  felf- 
exiftence  in  it ;  and  whether,  as  it  was  the 
immediate  caufe  and  producer  of  all  their 
comforts,  it  was  not  the  only  powerful  Being 
to  which  they  had  any  obligations,  and  owed 
4uty  and  fervice  ;  whence,  by  degrees,  wor- 
ihip  might  be  mifplaced,  being  transferred 
from  the  true  invifible  God  to  the  vifible  re- 
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prefentation  of  him,  in  which  all  power  and 
perfet5tion  might  be  lodged,  by  the  opinions 
of  vain  imaginary  men,  who  forgot  or  dif- 
regarded  Revelation. 

That  this  in  fa(5l  was  the  cafe,  that  the 
early  deferters  of  the  true  God  placed  their 
worftiip  and  fervice  on  the  heavens,  the  Au- 
thor proves  at  great  length,  and  with  great 
ftrength  of  evidence,  as  a  good  deal  of  his 
reafoning  depends  on  it. 

I F  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  decifive  in  this 
point,  it  is  put  beyond  doubt,  by  the  many 
formal  declarations  that  the  crime  of  the  na- 
tions, and  of  the  apoftate  Ifraelites^  was  their 
ferving  the  heavens,  the  Hofl  of  heavens,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  as  it  is  tranflated  ;  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars  ;  and  falfe  Gods,  Baal^  Mo^ 
loch^  &c.  which  our  Author  (hews  were  repre- 
fentations  of  fome  of  the  powers  or  attributes 
of  the  heavens  y  and  by  the  many  miracles 
wrought  to  convince  mankind,  that  they 
mifplaced  their  worfhip,  and  that  the  invifible 
God  had  thofe  powers  under  his  command. 

And,  were  their  credit  in  any  degree  que* 
ilionable,  fuch  remains  as  we  have  of  the  an- 
tient  heathen  worlhip  would  fhew  with  abun- 
dant evidence,  that,  till  they  loft  the  know- 
ledge of  their  philofophy,   (which  happened 

by 
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by  accidents  largely  defcribed  by  our  author) 
they  continually  retained  the  powers  or  attri- 
butes of  the  heavens  for  the  objects  of  their 
religious  fervice. 

Our  Author  admits  that  the  more  modern 
Heathens  (by  thefe  he  means  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  their  fucceffors  in  point  of  time) 
who  had  loft  the  knowledge  of  nature,  loft 
alfo  the  knowledge  of  the  objedl  of  their  wor- 
fhip,  and  the  fenfe  of  the  very  names,  by 
which  their  gods  were  called  or  diHinguifhed  5 
fo  that,  though  they  adored  the  air,  they  knew 
not  for  what :  but  then  he  avers,  that  the 
antients  (that  is,  all  the  nations  that  preceded 
the  change  of  language,  by  which  knowledge 
was  retained)  adored  the  heavens,  or  fome 
powers  in  them,  or  attributes  of  them. 

To  this  end  he  has  coUedled  the  names  of 
all  the  gods  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, together  with  the  names  or  titles  of 
their  temples,  in  his  treatife  of  the  names  and 
attributes  of  the  Trifiity  of  the  Ge?itiles,  and  has 
offered  an  examination  and  analyiis  of  thofe 
names,  together  with  fome  account  of  the 
fervices  paid  to  thofe  fuppofed  deities,  and  the 
many  reproaches  made  by  the  Prophets  to 
their  votaries  and  worfhippers ;  which,  with 
great  evidence,  feems  to  fliew  that  thefe  gods 
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were  indeed  none  other  than  the  heavens,  ©r 
ibme  fiippofed  powers  in  them. 

T  H  E  very  general  adoration  paid  by  the 
antients  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  worfhip 
o(  the  fun,  of  fire,  of  light,  ^c.  that  prevaiL- 
ed  in  the  earlieil  times ;  the  conjedlural  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  late  Pleathens,  the  Greeh^znd 
Romans^  v/hich  centred  in  opinions,  that  by 
their  jupUer,  JpoUo^  Sec.  was  meant  either 
the  ^elbery  or  the*  fun,  or  the  adive  force  of 
nature  in  general,  juflifies,  to  thofe  who  value 
luch  authorities,  our  Author's  fentimeats. 

G  u  R  Author  is  out  of  humour  with  thofe 
who  fancy  the  antients  fuch  idiots  as  to  have 
worfliipped  brutes,  reptiles,  infed'ts,  or  any 
inanimate  things. 

Let  the  worfhip  in  Egypt  be  an  inftance ; 
the  refpe(5t  they  had  to  Jpis,  to  a  bull  or  cow, 
was  not  at  all  paid  to  that  animal.  All  mart- 
kind  knows  in  relation  to  Egypt,  becaufe  their 
monuments  were  better  preferved  than  thofe 
of  other  nations,  that  they  wrote  by  hiero^ 
glyphicks ;  that  is,  that  they  exprefled  their 
ideas  by  reprefenting  the  figures  of  animals, 
or  of  inanimate  things,  of  circles,  triangles, 
^c.  in  fuch  feries  and  order,  as  to  convey 
their  meaning ;  in  fo  doing,  they  muft  fix 
upon  feme  things  eafily  diflinguifhed,.  to  re- 
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prefent  what  could  not  fo  eafily  be  painted, 
or  by  figure  expreiTed.  And,  if  their  fancy 
led  them  to  exprefs  the  fire  at  the  fun  by  the 
front  or  head  of  a  bull  or  heifer,  the  refpecft 
fliev^ed  to  that  animal  was  evidently  meant  to 
the  fire  at  the  fun,  and  the  Egyptians  did  not 
worfhip  the  bull  or  heifer,  but  the  fun ;  no 
more  than  in  their  hieroglyphical  writing  a 
bull  or  ferpent  was  meant,  when  the  figures 
of  thofe  animals  were  reprefented. 

Our  Author  goes  through  a  great  many 
miftakes  of  the  moderns  in  this  particularj, 
which  are  difhonourable  to  the  underfl:and- 
ings  of  the  antients,  and  amongfi:  thefe  takes 
notice  particularly  of  one,  viz,  the  reproach 
to  the  Egyptians^  that  they  worfhipped  an 
onion  ;  and  indeed  the  Scripture  upbraids  the 
Ifraelites  with  their  flrong  lufting  after  the 
onions  of  Egypt, 

But  our  Author  fays  the  moderns  will 
ceafc  to  abufe  the  antients  on  this  fcore,  when 
they  take  tlie  trouble  to  cut  up  the  common 
onion,  and  to  fatisfy  their  own  eyes  that  it 
confifts  of  feven  different  fpheres,  or  involucra^ 
one  within  another,  in  the  way  that  the  an- 
tients up.derflood  the  {^v^vl  fpheres  in  this 
fyftem  ;  and  vs^as  therefore  more  proper  than 
any  other  thing,  that  can  be  thought  of,  to 
D  2  reprefent 
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reprefent  the  folar  fyftem  in  their  hierogly= 
phical  writings,  and  religious  reprefentation. 

H  E  takes  notice,  that  from  the  hierogly- 
cal  reprefentation  of  the  heavens,  or,  perhaps, 
of  fire,  amongft  the  Egyptians,  by  Jpis,  the 
•  Ifraelites  calf  of  gold  in  the  wildernefs,  and 
the  brace  of  calves  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  his 
education  in  Egypt,  fprang  :  not  that  the  Ifra- 
elites at  firft,  OY  Jeroboam  afterwards,  dream- 
ed of  any  powers  or  vertues  in  thofe  calves ; 
but  that  they  im.agined,  they  put  themfelves 
thereby  under  the  prote6lion  of  the  heavens, 
of  which  they  took  that  idol  to  be  the  ap- 
proved emblem. 

To  all  their  hieroglyphical  reprefentations 
of  their  Deity,  he  obferves,  they  added  a 
crown,  by  way  of  ornament  or  diftindlion, 
(as'  for  much  the  fame  reafon,  though  in  an- 
other refpedl,  which  he  elfewhere  explains, 
they  did  to  their  priefts  ; )  this  crown  was  a 
circle  of  gold,  the  moft  precious  metal ;  from 
which  arofe,,  quite  round  the  circumference, 
plates  of  gold,  formed  like  pyramids,  imita- 
ting rays  of  hght ;  and  in  the  intervals,  be- 
tween thofe  fhining  rays,  fpaces  of  the  fame 
pyramidal  form,  but  pointed  inwards,  to  re- 
prefent, as  our  Author  fays,  the  irradation  or 
flux  of  the  light  outwards  from  the  fun,  and 
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the  prefTure  or  return  of  the  air  or  fpirit 
inwards,  by  which  he  infills  this  machine  i^ 
fupported. 

And  in  a  great  many  more  of  their 
ornaments  and  emblems  he  finds  evident 
traces  of  what  their  fervice  and  religion 
pointed  at,  to  wit,  a  recognition  of  the 
powers  in  the  heavens,  as  that  from  whence 
all  their  blelTings  flowed,  and  on  which  all 
their  dependence  v/as  fettled. 

As  this  miilaking,  which,  in  efFed-,  is 
denying  the  true  God,  was  evidently  the 
crime  of  thofe  heathens,  who  were  contem- 
porary with  the  IfraeTitiJh  flate ;  fo,  our  Au- 
thor thinks,  it  was  the  offence  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world,  for  which  men  merited  to  be 
cut  off,  all  but  one  family.  His  reafons  for 
fo  thinking  are  numerous,  but  what  to  me 
appears  the  flrongefl,  is  drawn  from  the  pu- 
nifhment,  which  was,  as  our  Author  infifcs, 
the  controuling  the  fettled  operations  of  the 
powers  that  were  fuppofed  to  be  indepen- 
dent and  omnipotent  ;  the  deflroying  the 
earth,  and  with  it  rebellious  man,  the  re- 
forming the  earth  after  that  dilTolution,  and 
preferving  thofe  perfons,  by  whom  it  was  to 
be  repeopled,  from  the  general  ruin,  to  be 
witnefles  for  God  of  the  power  by  him  ex- 
D  3  erted. 
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erted,  and  to  inftrud  their  pofterity  in  the 
fervice  of  that  Being,  by  whom  they  were 
prefer  ved. 

Our  Author  talks  of  deftroying  the 
earth,  which,  he  fays,  is  in  formal  words 
affirmed  by  Mofes ;  he  fpeaks  of  forcing  up 
the  waters  of  the  abyfs  through  apertures, 
which,  he  fays,  were  left  for  a  communica- 
tion with  the  waters  above ;  diflblving  the 
fhell,  reforming  it  with  new  apertures  and 
fiflfures,  and  fending  back  thofe  waters  again 
through  cracks  and  fiffures  in  the  fhell  of 
flone,  that  environed  the  abyfs,  to  their 
former  refidence ;  he  fpeaks  alfo  of  great 
quantities  of  terreftrial  m.atter  carried  down 
through  thofe  fiffures  and  openings  along 
with  the  waters  into  the  abyfs ;  that  matter 
formed  at  the  centre  of  the  hollow  fphere 
into  a  folid  orb,  like  to  a  kernel  floating  in  the 
waters,  and  very  many  effeels  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waters,  and  of  this  earth,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  that  collection  of  waters, 
and  this  floating  orb ;  all  which,  he  afferts, 
are  to  be  gathered  from  what  the  Scripture 
reveals,  and  will  account  mechanically  for 
the  many  various  appearances,  which  hi- 
therto  have  been    only   gueffed    at,    from 
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fchemes  founded  on  falfe  and  impoffible 
principles. 

As  an  inftance  of  the  perfedlon  of  the 
natural  knowledge  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  abfurdity  of  thofe 
who  charge  the  writers  of  them  with  igno- 
rance I  he  avers,  that  the  loadftone  and  its 
efFeds  are  frequently,  at  lead  iix  times,  di- 
redly  fpoken  of;  that  the  reafon  and  caufe 
of  the  myflerious  phaenomena  of  magne- 
tifm  are  clearly  to  be  gathered  from  the  re- 
vealed philofophy. 

And,  however  Freethinkers  may  make  the 
flory  of  the  flood  an  objecSlion  to  the  vera- 
city of  the  Scriptures,  and  may  laugh  at 
the  account,  which  our  Author  gives  of  it 
from  the  facred  writers  j  he  affirms,  that,  as 
he  has  had  the  curiofity  to  make  collections 
of  moft  of  the  different  forts  of  things^ 
and  each  of  the  fame  fort  differently  form- 
ed, under  ground,  and  numerous  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fituation  of  things  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth;  he  can,  by  evidence 
to  the  eye,  convince  any  rational  man,  that 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  deflruc5lion  at 
the  flood,  and  reformation  of  the  earthy 
from  the  Scriptures,  is  graphically  true. 
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NO  JH  and  his  family,  who  had  remain- 
ed in  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  invifible  God, 
were,  doubtlefs,  by  this  powerful  piece  of 
vengeance  over  the  rebellious  world,  con- 
vinced of  the  fupremacy  of  the  Deity  over 
his  rival  the  heavens,  whofe  power  they  had 
feen  fufpended  and  baffled  ;  and  their  pofte- 
rity  continued  dutiful  'till  the  time  of  build- 
ing the  tower  of  Bahel^  when  nature  and 
imagination  began  to  work  again. 

All  tranllations  have  made  a  very  odd 
fpot  of  work  of  this  piece  of  hiilory.  They 
have  fuppofed  it  fays  that,  before  this  acci- 
dent, all  men  fpoke  the  fame  language  ;  that, 
afraid  of  another  deluge,  they  fet  about 
building  a  tovv^er,  whofe  top  fliouid  reach  to 
the  heavens  ;  that  they  did  this  to  get  them 
a  name ;  and  that  God  became  fo  jealous  of 
this  attempt,  that  it  was  worth  his  \Vhile  to 
work  a  very  extraordinary  miracle,  to  con- 
found their  language,  fo  as  one  could  not 
underfcand  what  the  other  faid  3  and  to  dif- 
perfe  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
from  this  notable  event  the  birth  of  many 
languages,  and  the  firft  peopling  of  many 
nations,  is  fought. 

Our  Author,  who  infifls  that  a  perfecfl 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  will  de« 
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liver  the  Scripture  from  many  abfuidities, 
with  which  it  is  by  the  tranllations  faddled, 
fays; 

In  the  firji  place,  the  text  does  not  bear 
that  all  the  earth  was  of  one  language,  or 
that  their  language  was  confounded.  It  fays 
indeed,  that  all  the  earth  v/as  of  one 
[nE3ti?  Shaphah']  lip;  and  afterwards  that 
God  faid  he  would  confound  their  lip. 

Now  our  Author  obferves,  what,  up^n 
comparing  all  the  texts,  holds  very  truly, 
that  the  Hebreivs  had  two  words  of  nearly 
the  fame  fignification,  to  thofe  that  did  not 
advert  to  the  diftindion  ;  l^b  Le/Imn^  which 
fignifies  tongue,  and  Shaphah^  which  fignifies 
lip  ;  but  which,  in  the  propriety  of  their  ex- 
preffion,  they  never  confounded ;  uiing 
Lejhun^  perpetually,  to  fignify  language,  and 
Shaphah  to  fignify  religious  fervice,  or  con- 
feffion,  and  never  to  fignify  language.  All 
therefore  the  text  fays  is;  that,  before  the 
building  of  Bahel,  the  whole  earth  had  one 
and  the  fame  religious  fervice  or  confemon; 
and  that,  upon  that  attempt,  the  r  ev/  con- 
fefTion,  which  the  projectors  of  thss  -  uiidiog 
intended  to  fet  up,  v/as  ro  be  conf^^unded, 
which  begun  in  the  difperfion  of  the  under- 
takersp 

Ik 
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In  the  next  place,  the  tranflators  render 
the  text,  as  if  it  faid.  Let  us  build  us  a  tower., 
whofe  top  Jhall  reach  to  the  Heavens^  that  we 
may  make  us  a  name^  leji  we  be  difperfed^  &c. 
And  furely,  befides  other  improprieties  in 
this  fuppofed  defign,  it  mufl:  appear  a  very 
ridiculous  project  to  build  a  tower,  that 
lliould  defend  againft  deftrudtion  by  a  flood, 
in  fo  very  low  a  ground  as  the  valley  of 
Bhinar  -,  or  from  difperfion,  which  want  of 
proviiion  would  force  them  to.  But  our 
Author  obferves,  that  the  Hebrew  text  fays 
nothing  of  reaching  to  the  Heavens  :  that 
word  is  a  meer  fupplement  from  the  tranf- 
lators fancy,  who  were  ignorant  that  the 
word  rendered  Tower  fignifies  Temple,  and 
therefore  did  not  perceive  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  whole,  which  is,  that  thefe 
wicked  men,  who  lived  in  a  country  where, 
'till  then,  there  was  no  difference  of  religion, 
the  whole  earth  being  of  one  confelTion, 
apoflatifed  to  the  fervice  and  worlhip  of  the 
Heavens ;  and  encouraged  one  another  to 
build  a  city  and  temple,  the  top  whereof 
fiiould  be  facred  to  the  Heavens  j  and  that 
God,  to  check  this  early  relapfe  into  the  re- 
ligion of  their  antediluvian  forefathers, 
thought  fit  to  confound,  not  their  language, 

but 
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but  tlieir  confefTion,  or  liturgy,  that  is,  to 
make  them  diifer  about  the  manner  and  form 
of  the  intended  fervice  and  worfhip,  which 
had  the  effedt,  at  that  time,  of  marring 
their  irreligious  proje6l;  of  making  them 
fall  out  amongft  themfelves,  of  making  them 
defift  from  their  enterprife. 

Taking  the  thing  thus,  and  fuppofing 
thefe  men  miftook  the  Heavens  for  a  deity, 
there  was  fenfe  in  their  building  a  temple, 
and  on  it  an  altar  to  that  being  that  could, 
according  to  their  fuppofition,  prevent  their 
deflrudion  and  difperfion ;  and  it  was  well 
and  mercifully  done,  on  the  part  of  God,  to 
make  them  differ  about  their  intended  fervice, 
and  thereby  to  fall  out  amongd  themfelves, 
and  relinquifh  the  undertaking.  But,  tranf- 
lating  the  text  as  our  expofitors  have  done,  a 
moft  abfurd  and  impradicable  attempt  is  fup- 
pofed  to  call  upon  the  interpofition  of  the 
Deity,  in  a  very  unneceiTary  miracle,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  our  Author  avers,  appears 
not  to  have  been  wrought ;  becaufe  the  fame 
Scriptures  (hew  the  v/hole  earth  was  of  one 
language,  though  not  of  one  lip,  or  religious 
confeflion,  for  feveral  ages  after. 

A  s  our  Author  has  delivered  the  Scriptures, 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew^  from  this 

noto- 
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notorious  abfurdity,  with  which  the  igno- 
rance of  the  tranflators  had  ftained  it ;  he, 
on  an  infinity,  ahnofl,  of  other  occafions,  in- 
terpofes  to  fet  their  falfe  interpretations  to 
rights.  According  to  his  conflrucftion  of  the 
language,  it  is  no  where  in  the  text  faid, 
that  the  earth  flands  ftill,  and  that  the  fun 
goes  round  it ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is,  on 
every  proper  occafion,  inculcated  that  the 
fun  ftands  ftill,  fixed,  and  that  the  eai-th 
runs  round. 

After,  the  flood  God  did  not  put  the 
rainbow  firft  in  the  cloud,  as  a  fign  to  man ; 
but  he  conflituted  or  gave  (which  is  the 
Hebrew  word)  that  bow,  which  naturally 
was  in  the  cloud,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
promife  not  to  deflroy  the  earth  again  by 
v^ater. 

And  in  multitudes  of  other  cafes  our 
Author  brings,  as  he  fays,  from  the  genuine 
conilruction  of  the  text,  a  very  commodious 
fenfe,  where  the  tranflation  is,  not  to  fay 
woife,  hardly  intelligible. 

As  our  Author's  general  propofition,  that 
the  mechanical  powers  in  the  Heavens  was 
the  deity  fet  up  by  the  Heathen,  againfl  the 
God  of  Nature  and  of  Ifrael,  is  a  key  to  the 
miderflanding    a  vaft  number  of  expreffions^ 

expoflu- 
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expoflulations,  and  claims,  ufed  throughout 
by  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  v/hich  pafled 
unheeded,  or  were  thought  trivial,  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  mifcaken  notions  of  ig- 
norant men  heretofore  ;  fo  the  fame  pofition, 
as  he  manages  it,  is  of  very  great  feivice  in 
fliewing  the  propriety  and  perfecft  intention 
and  ufe  of  very  many  miracles,  miraculous 
appearances,  and  religious  inftitutions, 
which  no  man  hitherto  has  pretended  to 
fliew  the  adequate  reafon,  ufe,  or  occafion 
for. 

If  the  religion  of  the  rebellious  Fleathen 
was  to  afcribe  all  pov/er  to  the  machine  of 
the  Heavens,  in  the  conditions  of  fire, 
light,  and  air,  or  fpirit,  but  principally  in  that 
of  fire,  on  the  ading  whereof  all  the  reft 
feemed  to  depened ;  then  it  was  proper  for 
the  Deity,  when  a  new  revelation  and  reli- 
gious ceconomy  v/as  to  be  eflabliflied  in 
the  family  of  Ibraham^  to  pafs  between  the 
parts  of  the  creatures,  appointed  to  be  di- 
vided, in  the  appearance  of  fire,  light,  and 
fmoke. 

I  T  was  proper  to  (hew  his  fuperiority  over 
the  gods  ox  Sodom  aXid.  Gomorrah^  by  puni/hing 
them,  who  vv'orfnipped  fire,  by  fire  fent  from 
Heaven  :  It  was  proper,  when  Mofes  was  to  be 

lent 
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fent  upon  his  mifTion,  to  appear  to  him  in 
the  bufh  in  the  form  of  fire. 

I  T  was  proper,  when  the  contejfl  was  be- 
tween the  priefls  of  Baal  and  the  prophet 
ElljQm^  and  vvrhen  the  formal  trial  was  to  be, 
whether  Baal  or  Jehovah  was  the  true  God, 
by  this  teft,  whether  the  offering  of  the  one 
or  of  the  other  iliould  be  firfl  confumed  by 
fire  fent  from  Heaven  ;  it  was  proper,  I  fay, 
on  that  cafe,  for  Jehovah  to  give  proof  of  his 
power,  by  fending  down  fire,  and  confuming 
the  facrifice,  water,  l^c.     And, 

Not  to  mention  a  great  many  other  in- 
flances,  v/hen  the  captains  of  fifty  were  fuc- 
cefTively  fent  out  by  the  King  of  Ifrael^ 
who  then  fell  in  with  the  worfhip  of  the 
Heavens,  in  defiance  of  the  true  God,  to 
bring  Elijah  to  him  a  prifoner }  it  w^as  proper, 
to  punifh  their  prefumption,  and  to  manifefl 
the  power  of  Jehovah  over  the  Heavens,  to 
confume  thofe  captains  by  fire  fent  from 
Heaven. 

And,  though  the  many  miracles  wrought 
in  Egypt^  and  in  tlie  v/ildernefs,  to  which, 
fpr  evidence  of  the  power  and  fupremacy  of 
Jehovah^  there  are  many  references  and  ap- 
peals macfe  by  the  later  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,   feem  to  cur  modern  v/ifemen,   who 

think 
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think  that  God  might  have  done  the  bufmefs 
a  much  Ihorter  way,  very  unneceiTary  and 
lupertluous,  and  as  fuch  are  dilbelieved  ;  yet 
our  Author  apprehends  they  were  abfolutely 
neceiTary  to  the  defign  of  Jehovah^  and  of 
the  utmoil  importance  to  mankind,  for  fet- 
tling the  point  in  difpute  between  the  fol- 
iovv'ers  of  the  true  and  thofe  of  the  fah^e 
God. 

The  intent  of  thefe  various  miracles,  our 
Author  fays,  was,  in  the  face  and  feeing  of 
the  moft  powerful  and  populous,  the  moft 
learned,  the  moft  fuperflitioufly  addicted  na- 
tion then  in  the  world  to  the  fervice  of  the 
Heavens,  to  fhew  the  power  of  Jehovah  over 
their  pretended  gods  in  all  their  attributes  and 
powers,  and  over  their  prieils  5  and,  in  fo 
doing,  to  convi(5l  that  people,  and  all  that 
fhould  hear  of  thofe  tranfadtions,  and  flill 
remain  in  the  fame  error ;  and  to  convince 
the  people,  that  he  was  about  to  feparate  to 
himfelf,  fo  fully  of  his  authority,  that  they 
(hould  never  (bearing  thefe  things  in  mind) 
apoftatife. 

For  thefe  ends,  after  the  magicians  or 
priefls  of  the  fiditious  gods  were  foiled^ 
Jehovah  permitted  Pharaoh  to  harden  his 
heart,  or  to  refill  v  until  by  repeated  miracles 

he 
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he  had,  'to  the  fight  of  all  men,  afferted  his 
fuperiority  over  his  rivals,  in  controuling  all 
the  aclions  and  powers,  for  v/hich  they  were 
falfly  thought  gods,  and  making  them  afflicSt 
their  votaries.  The  fun  and  light  were  turn- 
ed into  a  palpable  darknefs,  for  three  days. 
The  air  was  turned  peflilential ;  the  very  dufl 
of  the  earth  was  turned  noxious ;  the  river, 
which  v/as  emblematically  facred,  in  whofe 
waters  they  purified  themfelves,  and  on  whofe 
banks  they  worfhipped,  was  turned  into  blood; 
the  wind  brought  locufts  to  deftroy  the  vota- 
ries of  the  wind.  All  thefe  plagues,  and 
many  more,  which  our  Author  explains  the 
propriety  of  at  length,  in  his  E^fjay  toiuards  a 
Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Bible^  were  fo  direded 
as  to  leave  the  Ifraclites  unhurt,  witnefles  of 
the  fuperiority  of  their  God,  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Heavens,  and  of  the  diflracftion 
and  folly  of  thofe  who  worfliipped  them. 

Hitherto  miracles  have  been  looked 
upon,  generally,  by  mankind  as  fo  many 
prodigious,  unnatural,  and  therefore  wonder- 
ful events,  furpaffing  the  power  of  man  to 
com.pafs ;  brought  about  by  divine  power, 
to  vouch  the  mifhon  of  the  perfon,  by  whofe 
hands  they  v/ere  wrought,  and  to  gain  credit 
to  what  he  ftiould  reveal,  or  deliver.     But,  if 

our 
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cur  Author  is  to  be  followed,  they  are  to  be 
confidered  as  tending  to  an  higher  purpofe, 
and  are  fo  many  manifeftations  of  the  power 
of  the  true  Godj  to  gain  credit  to  himfelf, 
in  contradidion  to  the  pretended  powers  of 
the  heavens,  that  were  fet  up  in  oppofition  : 
and  are  fo  forted  and  chofen,  as  befl  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  inherent  elTential  powers  in 
the  machine,  the  Heavens  ;  but  that  all  inhe° 
rent  and  effential  power  is  in  "Jehovah  alone, 
whofe  fervants,  at  his  command,  could  alter 
or  fufpend  the  courfe  of  nature, 

I T  was,  according  to  our  Author,  to  con- 
firm the  children  of  Ifrael  in  this  faith,  that 
the  wind  (in  Hebrew^  the  fpirit)  feparated  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  made  them,  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  ftand 
on  either  fide  in  heaps  :  That  by  Mofes  Je- 
hovah fhewed,  in  miniature,  the  fame  power 
that  was  exercifed  in  deftroying  the  earth  at 
the  flood,  by  cracking  th.Qjtrata  of  ilone,  and 
and  making  a  fpring  of  water  gufh  out  of  a 
rock,  upon  the  touch  of  a  rod :  That  the 
God  of  the  nations,  in  the  appearance  of  fire, 
light,  and  cloud,  or  fpirit,  which  the  Author 
fays  (as  ihall  be  hereafter  explained)  was  the 
emblem  of  the  true  God,  was  forced  to  at- 
tend, to  lead,  and  to  protect  the  camp  of 

Vol,  IL  E  Ifnieh 
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Ifrael :  That  the  air  was  made  to  rain  down 
food  upon  the  armies  of  Jehovah  :  And  that 
Jehovah  was  pleafed  miraculoufly,  and  at  an 
appointed  time,  to  fhew  himfelf  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  fire  on  Sinai^  and  from  thence 
to  deliver  the  law,  and  offer  a  covenant  to  the 
Ifraelites, 

I F  all  thefe  things  (hall  be  underftood  to  be 
done  to  fettle  the  contefty  and  eftablifh  the 
authority  of  Jehovah  over  the  Heavens,  his 
rivals  at  that  time,  and  all  other  pretended 
deities  that  thereafter  might,  by  the  madnefs 
or  ignorance  of  men,  be  fet  up : 

Then  the  fcope  and  intent  of  the  law, 
given  in  the  ten  commandments,  will  be 
better  underftood ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
religious  oeconomy,  ceremonies,  and  fervices, 
that  thereafter  were  eflablifhed,  will  be  more 
fully  comprehended. 

The  firft  four  commands,  by  the  con- 
fefiion  of  every  body,  are  intended  to  afTert 
and  inculcate  the  fovereignty  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  feclufive  title  to  fervice,  that  is  in 
Jehovahy  the  Creator  and  Preferver  of  all 
things  ;  in  contradiction  to  all  other  pretend- 
ed gods,  whofe  fervice  is  prohibited  and 
guarded  againft  in  the  mod  exprefs  manner ; 
prohibitions  that  do  not  feem  neceflary  to  be 

autho- 
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iauthorifed  and  introduced  with  fo  much 
pomp,  and  by  fo  many  miracles,  if  the  wor- 
fhip  of  a  ftock  or  a  ftoncj  a  red  heifer  or  a 
calf,  taken  in  themfelves,  and  not  confidered 
as  the  reprefentation  of  that  being  (the  Hea-- 
vens)  in  which  all  material  power  in  this  fy- 
ftem  was  known  to  refide,  had  been  the  only 
thing  to  be  dreaded. 

T  li  E  other  commands  are  generally  called 
the  moral  law,  and  it  is  commonly  thought 
that  they  were  intended  for  a  fyftem  of  focial 
law,  as  they  feem  to  prohibit  trefpafTes  againft 
fociety. 

B  u  T  in  this  our  Author  differs,  and  fay^^ 
that  when  men  are  fatisfied,  as  they  may 
eafily  be  from  Scripture  and  from  hiftory^ 
that  the  worfhippers  of  the  heavens  called 
their  gods  their  fathers  and  mothers^  and 
worfhipped  them  as  fuch ;  that  they  held  it  a 
religious  and  acceptable  fervice  to  immolate 
human  facrificesj  nay  to  offer  their  firil-born 
to  fire ;  that  they  held  it  lawful,  nay  pleafing 
to  fome  of  their  gods,  to  ileal  and  rob  for 
facrifice  ;  that  proflitution  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  in  honour  of  their  gods,  was  a 
flagrant  part  of  their  religion,  ^c.  the  rea- 
fons  for  giving  thefe  commands,  commonly 
called  moral,  will  appear  to  be  the  fam©5  as 
E  a  for 
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for  giving  the  reft,  to  wit,  to  fettle  and  efta-^ 
blifli  the  worfhip  of  the  true,  though  invifible 
God,  and  to  reftrain  from  the  worfhip  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  chief  abominations  pradifed 
in  that  worfhip. 

As  to  the  moral  or  focial  law,  according 
to  our  Author,  it  was  not  the  immediate  view 
or  purpofe  of  God,  in  the  law  given  from  the 
mount,  to  eflablifh  or  explain  it.  The  com- 
petition for  fuperiority  with  the  falfe  god, 
tht  heavens,  was  the  point  to  be  fettled  ;  and 
the  abominations  of  the  prophane  worfhip  of 
that  fidlitious  god  were  to  be  prohibited,  and 
eradicated  out  of  the  fervice  of  the  childfen 
of  I/raeL 

The  focial  law  required  no  publication, 
no  authority  from  Jehovah  by  miracles  to 
confirm  it ;  except  in  thofe  points  in  which  the 
abfurd  fervice  of  the  heathens  had  encroached 
upon  it.  It  was  no  queflion  amongll:  the 
heathens,  no  more  than  it  was  amongfl  the 
children  of  Ahrahdm^  whether  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  kill,  or  to  commit  adultery,  ort  any  other 
occafion,  except  for  the  honour  of  their  pre- 
tended deities  in  religious  fervice ;  and  there- 
fore, according  to  our  Author,  there  was  no 
occafion  for  fettling  thefe  focial  duties,  except- 
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ang  Co  far  as  the  miftakes  in  worfhip  made  it 
neceiTary. 

As  the  principal  view  of  the  decalogue,  and 
all  the  pomp  and  train  of  miracles,  with 
which  it  was  introduced,  was  to  fettle  the  fu- 
perioiity  of  Jehovah  over  his  rivalsj  the  hea- 
vens; fo  our  Author  obferves^  that  all  the  me- 
morials of  thefe  miracles,  the  fervices,  feafts^ 
fabbaths,  rites  of  facrifice,  ceremonies,  the 
tabernacle,  the  temple,  their  ornaments  an4 
furniture,  the  inftitution  of  priefthood,  witli 
the  ordinances  relating  thereto,  the  priefts 
garments,  ^c,  were  intended  to  commemo- 
rate, to  acknowledge,  and  for  ever  to  keep  in 
view  the  evidence  of  the  fuperiority  then  fet- 
tled ;  and  to  explain  by  emblems,  a  fort  of 
language  then  well  imderftood,  the  nature^ 
refidence,  and  manner  of  a<5ling  of  God,  in 
oppoiition  to  that  of  his  rivals  5  and  his  mer- 
ciful difpofition  and  purpofe  towards  his  crea- 
tures ;  all  which  the  Author  has  in  a  great 
meafure  explained,  and  applied  in  a  very  new 
and  furprifing  manner,  and  promifes,  on  a 
proper  occafion,  fully  to  explain  and  (hew  the 
application  of  the  refto 

Though  a  fyftem  of  philofophyj   reli- 

giottg  and  religious  fervice  was  thus  revealed 

in  writing  by  the  hand  of  Mofei  in  the  wilder- 

E  3  nefsj 
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nefs,  as  our  Author  affirms  ;  yet  he  is  far  from 
thinking  that  the  world  was  left  without  in- 
formation, or  direclion  in  tliefe  matters,  'til! 
this  time  :  on  the  contrary,  he  afferts,  that  the 
inftrudion  and  law,  given  by  Mofesy  was  no 
more  than  a  republication  in  writing  of  that 
law,  originally  given  to  Adam  before,  and  up-, 
on  the  fall. 

From  the  goodnefs,  the  wifdom,  and  the 
juftice  of  God  ;  from  the  neceffities  of  the 
new-made  creature  man,  and  from  the  hints, 
above  mentioned,  of  God's  planting  a  garden 
in  Eden,  and  bringing  all  living  creatures  be- 
fore Adam ;  our  Author  concludes,  that  na- 
ture, its  operations,  and  dependence  on  Je- 
hovah, was  fully  explained  to  the  firft  man  ; 
and  thence  his  duty,  as  well  as  chief  good, 
difcovered  to  him,  in  admiring,  adoring,  and, 
with  love  and  gratitude,  ferving  the  Author 
of  his  being. 

Whether  any,  and  what  fervices,  byway 
of  acknowledgment,  were  at  this  time  requi- 
red of  Adam,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  does 
appear  that  he  was  prohibited,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  death,  from  eating  of  the  fruit  of  a 
certain  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
which  is  called  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good: 
and  Evih 
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Our  Author  fuppofes  that  this  tree,  faid  to 
ftand  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  was  in  the 
plan  of  that  garden  intended  to  reprefent  th^ 
fun  in  the  centre  of  this  fyflem,  which  keeps 
it  all  a  going  j  and  that  the  prohibition  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  it  emblematically  forewarned 
Adam  from  trufting  to  its  fupport  in  any  things 
but  what,  as  a  machine  without  knowledges 
it  was  appointed  to  do  ;  and  he  fufpecfts  that 
this  very  forbidden  fruit  was  the  Malum  Per-^ 
ficum^  famed  amongfl  the  heathens  ;  in  Greece^ 
afterwards,  taken  to  be  the  laurel,  facred 
to  Apollo  the  god  of  wifdom,  and  which  was 
fuppofed  capable  of  giving  l$.nowledge  and 
wifdom. 

He  obferves  that  this  command  was  firft 
broken  by  Eve^  who  had  it  but  at  fecond  hand 
from  Adam^  and  who  did  not  know  the  na- 
tures, and  feveral  qualities  and  capacities  of 
brute  creatures,  as  Adam  did,  at  the  inftigation 
of  the  devil,  by  a  ferpent,  who  as  a  bait  pro- 
pofed  improvement  in  knowledge ;  a  very 
laudable  motive,  had  not  the  method  of  gain* 
ing  it  been  prohibited. 

H  E  imagines  that  Adam  was  not  deceived 

as  Eve  was  \   but  that,  feeing  her  loft,  his 

paffion  for  her  made  him  defperately  refolve 

JO  Ihare  the  fame  fortune  with  her^  and  to  be 
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joined  with  her  in  the  crime,  and  the  punifli- 
ment ;  and  that  this  was  the  reafon  why, 
when  their  eyes  were  opened,  they  not  only 
became  afhamed  of  their  crime,  but  at  the 
fight  of  thofe  parts,  which  raifed  in  each  mu- 
tual delires ;  the  violence  of  which  induced 
woman  to  feduce  man  into  a  participation  of 
her  guilt,  and  induced  man  to  yield  to  ruin 
and  death,  rather  than  be  divided  from  her. 

Those,  who  are  delighted  with  fearching 
into  the  origin  and  ufage  of  words,  will  not 
be  difagreeably  entertained  by  a  reflexion  or 
two  our  Author  makes,  on  this  occafion. 
He  fays  that  Jiy  aven,  which  properly  figni- 
fies  the  a6l  of  cohabitation  with  woman,  is 
in  the  Hebreiv  language  made  the  root  for 
iniquity  or  wickednefs.  And  that  HnS  Ps- 
tah^  which  principally  fignifies  that  part  of 
the  body  that  Eve  is  fuppofed  to  have  hid, 
in  the  fame  language  is  made  expreflive  of 
feducing,  overperfuading,  deceiving. 

And  our  Author  thinks  that,  to  keep  up 
the  memory  of  this  crime,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal motive  that  induced  man  to  fall  into  it, 
as  alfo  to  be  a  caveat  againft  being  carried 
too  far  by  that  motive,  on  future  occafions, 
circumcifion  was  inftituted  ;  which  took  place 
amongft  the  nations  b^fovt  Jl^rabam's  dzys^ 

an4 
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and  was  revived  only  in  his  family  ;  and  re- 
en  adled  in  the  law  of  Mofes^  as  feveral  other 
antient  inflitutions  were. 

Our  Author  infifls,  that  man  could  not 
have  fuftained  his  life  any  confiderable  time 
after  the  fall,  though  God  had  not  been  plea- 
ied  by  any  a6l  to  inflid:  death  upon  him.  The 
confcioulhefs  of  the  difpleafure  of  God,  the 
remembrance  of  felicity  loft,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  juft  vengeance  of  the  offend- 
ed Deity5  muft  have  produced  flrange  diflrac- 
tions  in  the  mind  of  unhappy  Adajn  :  That  he 
lived  then,  is  a  demonflration  that  he  re- 
ceived fome  comfort,  fome  hint  of  the  pofTi- 
bility  of  a  reconciliation  j  and  that  he  adlually 
had  promifes  that  comforted  him,  the  Scrip- 
tures informal  words  reveal.  The  feed  of  the 
ivoman  f^all  bruife  the  head  of  the  fer pent. 

Though  the  account  of  this  promife, 
and  thofe  hopes  of  peace,  is  very  fhort,  yet 
our  Author  thinks  that,  at  this  time,  a  pro- 
per and  intelligible  account  was  given  to 
man  of  the  manner  and  means  of  his  recon- 
ciliation, and  reflitution  to  the  protedion  of 
God ;  and  that  rites,  obfervances,  and  fer- 
vices  were  inftituted,  to  keep  in  mind,  and 
acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  Creator ; 

the 
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tfie  crime  of  man,  and  his  forfeiture  ;  and 
th&  promife  and  means  of  peace  and  falva- 
tion. 

The  foundations  of  his  opinion,  belides 
what  is.  already  faid,  are  in  general :  That 
from  the  Scripture  it  appears,  before  the  pu-b- 
Mcation  of  the  law  in  Sinai^  believers  and  un- 
believers were  in  the  practice  and  poffellion 
of  many,  or  mofl:  of  thofe  rites  and  infli- 
tutions,  which  muft  have  depended  on  fome 
antecedent  authorityj  that  was  common  to 
all.  And  by  the  univerfai  confent  of  all  pro- 
phane  authors  it  appears,  that,  after  the  sera 
of  Mofes,  the  fame  inftitutions  and  obfer- 
¥ances  had  taken  place  over  all  the  known 
world  ;  though  no  body  fuppofes  they  owed 
their  origin  to  the  laws  of  a  nation,  that  the 
reil  of  the  world  held  in  diilike  and  con- 
tempt. 

To  inflance  in  a  few  :  OiFering  facrifice, 
and  that  by  fire,  was  in  ufe  before  the  writ- 
fen  law  ;  Jbel  offered  -,  Noah  facrificed ;  Jbra- 
ham  and  his  contemporaries  did  fo ;  Job  prac^ 
tifed  it ;  it  was  ufed  by  Balaam  ;  it  was  prac- 
tifed  for  thankfgiving ;  for  atonement;  for 
binding  covenants :  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
obvious,  that  naturally  it  had  no  tendency  to 
either  of  thofe  ends  ^  and,  as  it  was  univer^ 
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fal,  muft  needs  owe  its  beginning  to  an  in- 
ftitution,  that  was  authoritative  over  all. 

That  facrifice  was  held  propitiatory 
among  the  heathens  cannot  be  denied  by 
any,  that  is  converfant  in  their  writings ; 
their  hiftories,  their  poems  are  full  of  it| 
and,  if  there  could  remain  any  doubt, 
Balaam's  repeated  attempts  to  placate  the 
deity,  and  the  over-warm  zeal  of  thofe,  v^^ho 
gave  the  fruit  of  their  body  for  the  fm  of 
their  foul,  who  facrificed  their  firft-born  to 
Moloch^  to  atone  for  themfelves,  their  family, 
and  people,  and  to  procure  his  favour  and 
protedion,  are  abfolute  proofs. 

Our  Author,  on  this  fubjed,  takes  no- 
tice, that  God  is  faid  to  have  clothed  our 
lirfl:  parents  with  the  (kins  of  beafls,  that  part 
of  the  offering,  that  by  the  written  law  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  to  the  prieft's  fhare ;  and 
thence  concludes  that  the  beafts,  from  which 
thofe  Ikins  were  taken,  had  been  facrificed. 

Another  inftance  is  in  firft-fruits, 
which  appear  amongfl  all  the  heathens  to  have 
been  offered  as  an  acknowledgment  to  their 
feveral  deities.  This  practice  is  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel^,  who  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  begun  it  without  inflitution  for 
their  authority. 
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A  THIRD  inflance  is  in  the  inflitution  cyf 
prieflhood,  or  giving  to  the  firft-born,  or 
cldefl  of  the  family,  a  right  to  approach  the 
altar,  and  to  offer  facrifice,  which  in  the 
JewiJ})  difpenfatjon  was  changed  from  the 
firll-born  to  the  family  of  Levi,  If  the 
piiell  was,  in.  one  confideration,  areprefenta- 
tion  of  the  fame  perfon,  that  the  facrifice 
reprefented  in  another,  it  is  reafonable  ta 
conclude,  that  the  inftitution  of  priefthood, 
and  of  facrifice,  bore  the  fame  date. 

From  the  exprefiion.  Gen,  iv.  3.  our 
Author  collec5i:s,  that  there  were  appointed 
times,  perhaps  new  moons,  and  fettled  feafts^ 
from  the  beginning,  for  facrificCj  fervice, 
and  acknowledgment. 

And  from  Mofes's  account  of  the  creation, 
and  what  followed  it,  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  the  reft  of  the  fabbath  was  froni 
thQ  beginning  appointed,  for  preferving  % 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  creation,  com- 
pleted by  Jehovah ;  and  for  yielding  to 
man  a  fit  opportunity,  free  from  labour,  toil, 
and  care,  to  contemplate  the  high  and  bene- 
ficent attributes  of  God  in  his  works  \  and  to 
difpofe  the  mind  to  acknowledgment,  duty, 
love,  praife,  and  adoration,  the  only  tribute 
that  is  truly  fuited  to  the  nature  of  that  per- 

fedl 
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£t6i  being  ;  and  the  only  exercife  that  feems 
proper  for  qualifying  man  to  defiie,  and  to 
enjoy  a  nearer  union  with  his  God. 

As  our  Author  finds,  in  the  written  law^ 
feveral  particular  forts  of  wood,  diftinguilhed 
by  their  ufes  in  the  tabernacle ;  and  feverai 
forts  of  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  ap- 
pointed to  be  carried  and  ufed  in  the  feail 
of  tabernacles ;  he  concludes,  that  thcfe 
trees  were  in  the  days  of  Adam^  fo  to  fpeak^ 
Gonfecrated  as  emblems  or  memorials  of 
particular  perfons,  adionsjor  things,  that  they 
were  to  reprefent. 

A  Garden  was  planted  in  Eden  5  and  I 
have  hinted  at  the  ufe,  for  which  our  Author 
thinks  it  was  drefled  there.  The  patriarchs, 
particularly  Abraham^  facrificed  under  oaks, 
nay,  planted  oaks  for  the  end  of  facrifice 
and  religious  fervice  under  them.  The 
antients  planted  garilens,  groves,  ^c.  upon 
religious  accounts,  and  very  likely  held  par- 
ticular trees  in  refpecfl,  as  reprefenting  parti- 
cular powers  or  ac5i:ions. 

The  oak,  which  is  m  Hebrew  TS^^  Ehh^ 
our  Author  fays,  was  appointed  the  memo- 
rial of  a  covenant  confirmed  by  oath. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
reprefented  the  powers  in  this  fyfiem.     The 

fruit 
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fruit  of  the  lafl:,  as  our  Author  fays,  v/ith 
boughs  of  the  firfl;  branches  of  the  palm-^ 
tree,  and  twigs  of  feveral  other  trees,  were  to 
be  held  in  the  hands  of  the  children  of 
I/rael  at  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  their  grand 
feftivity  for  mirth  and  rejoicing ,  and  he 
infills,  that  the  carrying  thofe  feveral  boughs 
and  fruits  had  a  religious,  emblematical 
meaning,  then  very  well  underftood ;  as  it 
was  the  only  way,  before  writing,  of  com- 
municating knowledge ;  and  as  intelligible^ 
very  near,  as  writing  was  afterwards.  Be- 
caufe  thefe  emblems  were  then  fo  fully  un- 
derftood,  the  meaning  of  them  is  not  by 
Mofes  explained ;  but  our  Author  feems  to 
think  it  pofiible  dill  to  decypher  and  ex- 
plain them  ;  only  thus  much  he  apprehends 
is  plain  from  the  refledion  made,  that,  the 
ufe  of  thofe  feveral  forts  of  trees  being  pre- 
fcribed,  without  any  explication  of  the 
reafon  or  purpofe,  thefe  purpofes  muft  have 
been  univerfally  known  at  the  time,  and  the 
trees  themfelves  muft  have  been  conftituted 
emblems,  as  early  as  the  planting  the  firfl 
garden. 

As  hieroglyphicks,  or  emblems,  were  the 
firft  method  of  conveying  and  continuing 
knowledge,  which  v/as  fucceeded  by  the  more 

perfe(5t 
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f)erfe<5l:  invention  of  writing ;    and  as  all  re- 
ligious  fervice  was  originally  performed,  in 
an   emblematical    way,    which    carried   the 
mind  from  the  emblem,  type,    or  emblema- 
tical or  typical  a<5t,  to  the  perfon  or  thing  re- 
prefented;    our    Author  thinks,    that,   after 
writing  was  invented,    for  the  more  certain 
prefervation  of  divine  knowledge,  the  fervices 
were  flill   continued,  and  performed   in   the 
old  way,  and  types  and  emblems  were  of  the 
fame  ufe  and  effed:  as  ever ;    hence  facrifice^ 
^c,  were  continued :    and  at-  the  fame  time 
that  God  defcribed  the  powers  of  this  fyftem, 
as  dependent  upon  himfelf,    in  v/riting,    he 
caufed  the  fame  fort  of  account  of  them  to 
be  reprefented,  and  hung  up  hieroglyphically 
in    the   tabernacle,    and   afterwards    in   the 
temple.     The   lamp  in  the  temple,   the  pil» 
iars,  and  their  ornaments  before  the  porch^ 
our  Author  infills,    were  an  hieroglyphical 
defcription  of  the  powers  of  this  fyflem,  of 
the    deities   the    heathens     adored,     which 
Jehovah  Willed  to  be  nailed  up  in  the  place 
of  the  reiidence  of  his  prefence,  to  bear  in 
mind  their  inferiority    and  dependence    on 
him;  and  that  they  were  to   be  confidered 
in  no  other  view   than  ^as  emblems  of  him- 
felf,   and  his  fervants. 

As 
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A  s  our  Author,  by  this  new  and  very 
furprifing  manner  of  interpretation,  gives 
light  to  an  infinite  number  of  inftitutions, 
prohibitions,  declarations,  claims,  and  fer- 
vices  5  fb,  by  accurately  examining  the  force 
and  propriety  of  the  original  language,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  inftitutions  and  fer- 
vices,  when  rightiy  underftood,  he  thinks 
he  has  made  a  world  of  very  important  dif" 
coveries. 

Various  are  the  guefTes  that  have  been 
made  by  learned  men,  concerning  the  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  the  word  TV\TV  Jehovah^ 
the  ineffable  name  of  God,  as  the  Jews  call 
it :  our  Author  has  fixed  on  that  conflruc- 
tion,  which  makes  it  the  effence  exifling; 
that  effence  or  fubftance,  which  has  being 
in  itfelf  neceffarily,  without  dependence  up- 
on any  other,  and  in  diftindion  to  all  other 
effence  or  fubjftance  whatever.  H*  J  ah  fig- 
fies  the  effence,  by  eminence ;  and  (if  I 
-reach  the  Author's  meaning,  which  feems 
to  be  wholly  new,  and  uncommon  on  this 
article)  by  the  addition  of  the  other  word 
Din  Hovah^  fignifying  adual  being  with 
powers  and  faculties,  gives  an  idea  of  that 
fufficient  all-perfedt  being,  that  has  exiflence 
it  itfelf,  or  by  the  neceffity  of  its  own  nature 

exifts* 
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exifts.  Something  like  to  this  ingenious  mo- 
derns have  ftruck  out  by  the  light  of  nature, 
as  they  fay,  for  the  idea  of  the  fovereign 
being ;  and  it  will  be  no  great  reproach  to 
their  notion,  if  it  falls  in  with  the  fentiment 
contained  in  the  name  given  by  God  to  him- 
felf  in  the  Scripture  ;  nor  a  flight  confirma- 
tion of  the  accuracy  and  perfection  of  the 
Scripture,  if,  when  it  is  fairly  examined,  it 
is  found  to  exprefs  fentiments  fo  juft,  fo  lofty, 
and  fo  difficult,  if  at  all  poffible,  to  be  come 
at  by  the  light  of  nature  only. 

1^  E  L  IS  another  name,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  to  the  Deity ;  it  commonly  is 
tranflated  the  Jlrong^  or  powerful^  fortis.  But 
our  Author  infifts,  that  it  fignifies  properly 
the  irradiator.  An  idea  borrowed  from  that 
irradiation  or  emiffion  of  light  and  influence 
from  the  fun  to  move,  fupport,  and  preferve 
in  being  and  adion  every  thing  in  this  ma- 
terial fyftem ;  from  whence  it  is  applied  to 
the  Deity,  to  exprefs  fomething  of  that  in- 
conceivable power,  influence,  and  manner 
of  acling,  by  which  the  Deity  ads  uncon- 
troulably,  where  it  is  not  locally  prefent.  As 
the  Author  from  Scripture  avers  the  proper 
refidence  of  God  is  without  this  fyilem,  fo 
that,  by  this  name^  that  irradiation,  which, 
V  0  L.  II.  F  according 
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according  to  our  Author's  philofophy,  is  iri 
a  great  meafure  the  fupporter  of  nature,  is 
attributed  to  Jehovah ;  and  fuch  a  power  of 
irradiation  in  a  fpi ritual  fenfe,  as  v/e  fee  per- 
formed by  the  fun  in  a  material  way,  is 
afcribed  to  the  invifible  God. 

T  o  confirm  this  fentiment,  and  indeed  a 
very  confiderable  branch  of  our  Author's 
fcheme,  he  obferves  that  the  word  n'"*)^*?/*? 
Hallelu-jahy  which  is  the  burden  of  almofl:  all 
the  pfalms  of  praife  and  thankfgiving,  the  firft 
word  frequently  and  the  lad:,  and  which 
is  tranflated  fometimes,  praife  ye  the  Lord^ 
fometimes  is  tranfcribed,  without  tranflating, 
'Halklu-jah^  fignifies  properly  and  undoubted- 
ly irradiation  to  Jah^  or  afcribe  ye  irradia- 
tion to  the  elTence.  Now,  if  the  utmoft  ho- 
nour the  believing  Jews  could  exprefs  for 
their  God,  in  their  moft  devout  and  thank- 
ful praifes,  was  to  afcribe  irradiation  to  his 
elTence;  it,  on  the  one  hand,  renders  our 
Author's  opinion  of  the  fenfe  of  El  very 
probable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
ilrongly  proves,  that  the  Scripture-ideas  o^ 
the  Deity,  and  of  its  powers  and  adion, 
were  borrowed  from  vifible  operations  of  the 
fun,  the  light,  and  air,  and  their  anions  in 
%\i^  heavens  in  all  this  material  fyflem.  - 

2  There 
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There  is  flill  another  name  for  God, 
the  moft  commonly  ufed  of  any  in  Scrip- 
tare,  and  on  the  true  fenfe  of  which  our 
Author  builds  a  great  deal ;  it  is  l^^Tl^t't 
Elohim,  always  tranflated  Deus^  or  God. 

All  the  world,  Jews  and  Cbrijlia?7s^  agree 
that  this  word  is  plural ;  feldom,  not  once  in 
five  hundred  times,  to  be  met  with  fingular  ^ 
almofi:  always  (a  few  in  fiances  excepted) 
joined  with  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  fingular 
number. 

From  this  word,  which  the  modern  Jeivs-T, 
and,  after  them,  Chrifiiajis  have  tranflated 
Deus^  in  the  fingular  number,  when  the  true 
God  is  meant;  but  Di'i^  in  the  plural,  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  gods  of  the  nations ;  fe- 
veral  learned  men  have  drav/n  arguments  for 
the  Trinity,  and  have  taken  it  to  be  a  full 
proof,  at  leaft,  of  the  piuvality  of  perfons. 
But,  as  th'efe  men  did  not  ailert,  or  undertake 
to  prove,  'that  the  Scriptures  were  Vv^rote 
with  perfe(5l  accuracy,  and  were  forced  to 
admit  a  great  many  things  to  be  written^ 
that  they  could  not  fi:ridly  and  philofophl- 
cally  juftify ;  and  as  they  pretended  to  fix  no 
certain  origin  or  fenfe  for  the  word,  front 
the  meaning  whereof  their  argument  could 
be  examined  or  jufiified  ;  thefe  opinions  made 
F  ?.  11^ 
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no  great  way  to  induce  men  to  think,  that 
the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity  was  founded  in 
the  Old  Teilament. 

But,  as  our  Author  infifts,  that  every 
word  of  the  facred  book  is  written  with  the 
utmofl  accuracy,  truth,  and  perfection;  if 
that  propofition  is  made  good,  what  he  fays 
for  the^  word  Eiohim^  for  evidence  of  the 
plurality  of  perfons  in  the  Deity,  muft  have 
great  v/eight. 

Notwithstanding  an  infinity  of 
gueffes  m.ade  by  thofe,  who  pretended  to  be 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  language,  none  ever 
hit  on  any  thing  that  carried  a  fenfe,  in  the 
leafl:  degree,  fatisfa<5lory.  Our  Author  ha» 
Hxed  on  the  word  n*7K  Elah^  an  oath  or 
adjuration  (fo  tranflated  perpetually  by  the 
yevjSj  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Scriptures, 
whether  as  verb  or  noun,  except  where  it 
is  intended  to  fignify  the  Deity,  and  then 
they  take  care  to  hide  that  meaning)  as  the 
root  from  which  it  is  derived  ;  and  affirms, 
that  by  the  genius  of  the  language  CD'^il^fcl 
Elohim  fignifies,  in  the  plural,  Adjuratares^ 
perfons  bound  by  oath  or  covenant;  refer- 
ring this  name  to  that  engagement,  which 
the  divine  perfons  are  fuppofed  to  have  en- 
tered into,  for  the  prefervation '  and  falvation 

of 
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of  man,  called  the  covenant;  and  averring, 
that  it  is  expreflive  of  that  relation,  in  which 
that  oath  or  covenant  put  God  to  man. 

He  infifts,  that,  as  this  was  the  original 
light,  in  which,  after  the  fall,  God  was 
willing  to  be  known  to  man,  for  his  com- 
fort, and  for  encouraging  him  in  his  duty, 
all  the  apoftate  Heathens,  who  relinquifhed 
the  true  Elohim^  and  reforted  to  their  rivals, 
the  heavens,  for  protedion,  retained  never- 
thelefs  this  comfortable  appellation,  applied 
it  to  the  heavens,  and,  as  they  facrificed 
with  the  utmofl  zeal  and  ferioufnefs  to  them, 
looked  upon  them  as  their  Elohim ;  all-p6wer- 
ful  beings,  in  covenant  with  them,  for  their 
good  here  and  hereafter,  and  expe<5led  cer- 
tainly from  their  hands  protection  and  per- 
formance of  their  fuppofed  covenants :  hence 
h^  innumerable  places  in  Scripture  it  appears, 
that  they  looked  upon  themfelves  as  bound 
never  to  relinquilh  their  'Elohim  5  and  verily 
believed  that  their  Elohim^  in  their  turn,  were 
bound  never  to  defert  them. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  of  the  many 
names,  which  the  Deity  has  in  Scripture, 
this  is  the  only  one,  which  concerns  the  fal- 
vation  of  man,  that  the  Heathens  carried  off 
with  them  to  apply  to  their  falfe  gods ;  for 
F  3  whom 
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whpm  they  coined  other  additional,  or  di- 
ftinguifhing  names,  without  number,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  humours,  and  the  diffe- 
rent powers  and  attributes  of  the  heavens,  for 
which  they  v/orfiiipped  them.  But  ftill,  with 
all  thefe,  they  mixed  the  chara6ler  or  appel- 
lation of  EloJmn.,  as  wh^t  expreffed  their  con- 
nexion with,  and  relation  to  them. 

And,  if  this  term  (hall  be  allowed  to  mean 
perfons  bound  by  oath  or  covenant,  then  it 
will  fit  ki-ngs  or  governors,  who  v^^ere  under 
fuch  ties  and  engagements  to  the  people  ;  and 
to  tl|Bm  it  is  fometimes  applied  in  Scripture. 

t^  whatever  time  the  Jews  thought  fitfirft 
to  tranfiate  this  v/ord  fmgular,  it  is  certain 
the  Heathens  retained  it  in  the  plural  fenfe  j 
and  the  Jews^  when  tranflating  that  word 
applied  to  the  Heathen  gods,  render  it  plu- 
ral. 

Our  Author  obferves,  that  the  word  Eh- 
hhn  is  generally  joined  with  verbs  and  nouns 
in  the  lingular  number ;  yet  fometimes  the 
v/ords  joined  with  it  determine  the  fenle  To 
flatly  to  be  plural,  that,  without  impropriety, 
fuch  as  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  in  the 
(acred  book,  the  perfons,  or  things  fpoken 
of  muft  neceilaniy  be  plural. 


Ibi 
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i  N  the  coniultation  that  is  reprefented  to 
have  been  had  by  the  Elohlm^  for  the  forma- 
tion of  man,  in  the  firft  of  Genefis^  The  Elo- 
him /aid ^  Let  us  make  man  In  our  image ^  ac~ 
Cx)rdvng  to  oiirfimilitudes. 

A-my,  Genefis  m.  22.  after  man  had  eaten 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  Elohim  fays,  Be^ 
hold  man  is  hecome  like  one  of  us.  The  meaning 
of  the  expreflion,  and  in  what  fenfe  man  was 
become  like  one  of  the  Elohim.^  our  Author, 
on  another  occafion,  endeavours  to  explain  : 
but  from  thefe,  and  fui:h-like  fiat  declarations 
of  more  perfons  than  one  in  the  Elohim^  he 
infills  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  v^ord  is 
intentionally  ufed  plural. 

O  N  this  fubjecfl  he  makes  great  ufe  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  Elohim^  the  Shemim^  the 
names,  the  powers  in  the  machine,  the  hea- 
vens, being  plural-;  and  thofe  powers  beings 
according  to  his  apprehenfion,  jail  three,  fire, 
light,  and  fpirit,  or  air  :  and,  if  it  is  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  three  powers  fupport  all  the  mo- 
tions and  adlions,  in  this  machine,  and  that 
the  machine  was  given  for  a  reprefentatioti 
of  the  Deity,  its  nature,  manner  of  exiftencej 
powers  and  anions,  by  itfelf ;  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  call  in  doubt  our  Author's  conclufiouj, 
that  the  one  fubHance  of  the  heavensj  ading 
F  4  in 
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in  three  conditions,  or  with  diftind:  powers^ 
is  expreflive  of  the  one  efience  and  perfona- 
Uty  of  the  Elohim. 

And,  indeed,  to  do  our  Author's  argu- 
ment juftice,  fuppofing  the  received  opinion 
of  a  Trinity  in  the  Deity  were  to  be  illuftra- 
ted,  or  reprefented,  by  the  fimiiitude  of  any 
vifible,  or  conceivable,  cbje<5V;  it  muft  be 
confefTed,  that  the  wit  of  man  has  not  hither- 
to fuggefted  any  thing  fo  fit,  to  throw  light 
upon  that  high  myflery,  as  this  fuppofed  ma- 
chine ;  )f  the  Author  can  make  it  good,  that 
nature  is  actually  fupported  by  the  agency  of 
matter  in  thofe  three  conditions  of  fire,  light, 
and  fpirit,  or  air.  The  unity  of  the  machine, 
the  cooperation  or  joint  adtion  of  all  the  three 
powers  ;  light  the  ilfue  of  fire,  and  yet  coe- 
val with  it,  returning  fpirit  or  air  to  maintain 
the  joint  a<5tion,  and  by  it  every  thing,  is  io 
exquifite  a  picture  of  what  hitherto  has  been 
thought  to  furpafs  all  imagination,  that,  if  the 
Author  can  maintain  that  his  machine  works 
by  thefe  powers,  very  few  will  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  what  it  was  intended  to  reprefent. 

That  the  Deity,  and  the  fever  al  perfons 
in  it,  are,  in  numbeilefsexpreffions  of  Scrip- 
ture, uniformly  reprefented  by  the  machine, 
and  by  thefe  three  powers  in  it,  applying  the 

idea 
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idea  of  fire  to  the  firft,  the  idea  of  light  to 
the  fecond,  and  of  air  or  fpirit  to  the  third, 
the  Author  endeavours  to  prove  by  a  world 
of  quotations. 

He  does  not  forget  the  frequent  appear- 
ances of  the  Deity,  in  the  form  of  fire,  often 
attended  with  light,  and  air,  or  cloud  :  he 
takes  notice  of  the  many  defcriptions  of  the 
firfl:  perfon  as  terrible  ;  a  jealous  God  ;  the 
avenger  of  fin  ;  a  fiaming,  a  confuming,  a  de- 
vouring fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity :  and 
has  colleded  a  lift  of  the  various  temples, 
that  the  Heathens  had,  to  the  fun,  to  fire,  or 
to  the  heavens,  under  that  head  or  attribute. 

With  refpedl  to  light,  he  produces  nu- 
merous pafiages,  where  light,  reprefented  or 
fpoken  of,  feems  properly  applicable  to  that 
perfon,  who  was  to  be  the  light  of  the  na- 
tions, who  was  reprefented  by  irradiation  ; 
and,  perhaps,  praifed  or  prayed  for  in  the  ex- 
prefiion  Hallelujah ;  and  who  declared  for- 
mally of  himfeif,  that  he  was  the  light. 

And,  on  this  fubjecSi:,  our  Author  has  one 
very  uncommon  reflexion,  as  almoft  all  his 
are ;  he  fays  the  word  \TO  Cohen^  tranfiated 
Priejij  and  to  which  no  one  has  pretended  to 
afiix  a  determin'd  meaning,  fignifies  proper- 
ly an  intercefibr  s  and,  in  evidence  of  this,  he 

has 
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has  produced  feveral  texts,  and  particularly 
ryi^o,  where  the  children  of  David  are  faid  ta 
be.  his  ^^Un^  Cohe/tim,  meaning  interceiTors 
with  him,  it  not  being  poffible  they  could  be 
prieils,  lince  they  were  not  of  the  tribe  of 
Lrui, 

After  eflabli filing  that  the  word  render- 
ed prieil:  lignifies  interceflbr,  he  proceeds  to 
©bferve,  that  the  high  priefi:  was  only  fuch, 
and  employed  in  offering  facrifice,  as  the  re- 
prefentative  of  him,  concerning  whom  Jer 
^ovah  fwore,  that  he  was  a  prieft^  or  inter- 
ceiTor,  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  MelchU. 
xcdeL 

And  then,  to  make  that  type  or  reprefen- 
tation  more  entire,  our  Author  obferves  that 
th€  high  prief!:,  in  office,  was  to  wear  gar- 
ments made  by  divine  direction,  emblema- 
tical in  every  particular  of  his  office  \  but 
more  efpecially  in  that  they  were  to  be  of 
white,  that  is  linnen,  and  gold,  and  purple, 
and  fcarlet ;  by  that  coHe<ft:ion  of  colours  ex- 
preffing  light,  the  badge  or  reprefentation  oF 
the  fecond  perfon  of  the  Deity. 

T  H  I  s,  as  well  as  the  crow-n  that  the  prieft. 
wore,  expreffing  irradiation,  as  before  men- 
tioned, our  Author  thinks,  was  certainly  un- 
•d:eiftood  at  the  time  of  the  inftitution,  and  by 

believers 
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believers  down  till  the  days  of  our  Saviour  i 
and,  had  it  been  generally  then  underwood, 
the  nation  would  not  have  rejeded  the  light. 
But,  as  the  Jewifi  people  univerfally  apofla- 
tifed,  lod  their  knowledge  with  their  faith^ 
and  had  the  remains  of  it  almoft  altogether 
■extinguifhed  in  the  captivity  5  they  had  leifure 
to  frame  notions  of  their  Meffiah,  different 
from  what  the  Scriptures  exhibited ;  and  in 
the  conftruclions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  thej 
did  not  underfland,  they  impofed  on  them- 
felves,  and  on  all  thattrufl;ed  them. 

To  the  light,  our  Author  fliews,  there  were 
feveral  temples  amongfl  the  Fleathens. 

Touching  the  third  perfon,  our  Author 
produces  feveral  texts,  where  he  is  formally 
fpoken  of  under  the  defcription  of  nil  Rtiach^ 
Ventus^  Flatus^  Spiritus^  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah, 
And  from  the  Heathens  religion  and  opinions 
he  obferves,  that  they  imputed  all  their  ad- 
vices, from  their  gods,  to  the  fpirit,  to  fome 
material  infpiration  or  inflation  ;  all  their  Si- 
byls, the  prieflefTes  that  delivered  their  ora- 
cles, were  fuppofed,  in  effecfl,  to  be  blown  up, 
and  inflated  by  fome  fpirit  or  wind.  And  it 
may  be  conlidered,  whether  it  is  of  any  con- 
fequence,  and  of  what,  that  they  delivered 
their  g^fwer^  from  tripodes, 

Bvx 
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But  not  to  purfue,  at  any  greater  length, 
the  numerous  and  the  various  authorities  that 
our  Author  brings  together  to  fupport  his 
argument,  it  merits  reflexion,  that,  when  our 
Saviour  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  as  the  light,  and 
when  he  and  his  Apoftles  deliver  the  do6lrine 
of  the  Trinity  in  tl\e  New  Teftament,  they 
fpeak  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghofl,  without  any  apology  or  explication, 
as  a  matter  very  well  known  and  underftood 
by  fuch  as  underftood  the  Scriptures  -,  a  thing, 
which  it  feems  altogether  impolTible  they 
could  have  fallen  into,  if  they  had  not  known 
that  fuch,  as  really  knew  the  Scriptures,  un- 
derftood  them  ;  as  our  Saviour  fays,  on  other 
occaiions,  Matthew  xi.  15.  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear^  let  him  hear* 

A  s  our  Author  has  pulh'd  his  argument  for 
the  Trinity  very  far,  from  the  notion  of  fire, 
light,  and  fpirit ;  fo  he  lays  great  weight  on 
another  argument,  not  altogether  unlike  to 
that,  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  Che- 
rubim, fet  up  at  the  expulfion  of  Adam  from 
Paradife,  and  from  the  defcription  of  that  re- 
prefentation  or  appearance,  drawn  from  the 
firfl  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel, 

From 
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From  the  vilions  of  Ezekiel  he  colle(5ls, 
that  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  was  one  figure, 
with  four  heads  or  faces ;  the  face  of  an  ox, 
the  face  of  a  lion,  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the 
face  of  an  eagle. 

Had  there  been  no  more  joined  but  the 
faces  of  the  ox,  the  Hon,  and  the  eagle,  as 
the  Author  can  prove  that  the  ox  reprefent- 
ed  fire,  the  lion  light,  and  the  eagle  fpirit,  or 
air,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  he  fays,  that 
this  would  have  been  a  proper  reprefentation 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  heavens;  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  of  the  invifible  Trinity  by  them  re- 
prefented. 

But,  as  the  face  of  a  man  was  added; 
joined,  as  the  prophet  takes  notice,  to  the 
face  of  the  lion,  the  reprefentative  of  light, 
the  fecond  perfon ;  our  Author  infifls,  that  this 
appearance,  exhibited  to  man  for  his  com- 
fort, jufl  when  for  his  fin  he  was  expell'd 
Paradife,  and  fentenc'd  to  hard  labour,  repre- 
fented  the  Trinity,  with  the  man  Chrift  Jefus 
joined  to  the  fecond  perfon,  and  was  the  mofl 
complete  emblematical  reprefentation  of  what 
our  Author  fuppofes  God  revealed  to  Adanij 
when  he  told  him,  that  the  feed  of  the  woman 
J})QuU  hruife  the  h^ad  of  the  ferpent. 
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Again,  this  reprefentation  in  the  Cheru- 
bim was  a  thing  fo  well  known  and  under- 
flood  by  the  antients,  though  we  have  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  but  in  E%ekieV%  vifion,  that,  when  the 
Lord  commanded  it  to  be  made  for  the  Sane- 
turn  SanStorum^  the  workmen  made  it  at  once, 
without  wanting  a  pattern  :  and  our  Author 
lays  no  fmall  weight  on  it,  that  figures  of 
thefe  Cherubims  (and  he  fays  he  can  fliew 
why  there  were  two  of  them)  were,  befides 
the  ark  of  the  teflimony,  and  the  mercy-feat, 
the  only  furniture  of  the  mofl  holy  place  5 
into  which  none  but  the  reprefentative  of  the 
great  intercellbr  durll  ever  enter ;  and  that 
but  once  a  year,  clothed  with  the  emblems 
of  his  office,  and  being  fandlified  by  blood» 

As  our  Author  is  indefatigably  induflrious 
in  his  fearch  after  the  true  meaning  of  em- 
blems^ inftitutions,  and  fervices  5  he  is  no  lefs 
fo,  in  fettling  the  meaning  of  words,  hitherto 
miilaken,  or  unknown.  I  fhall  give  you  but 
one  inftance. 

,  The  word  n*""0  Ber'ith^  which  we  always 
tranllate  Covenant^  Fosdus,  occurs  in  feveral 
texts  ;  and  is  generally  coupled  with  fuch 
words,  as  cannot  fufler  a  man  to  believe  that 
Ccvenmit^  Fcedns^  is  its  original  figniiication* 

: THE 
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THE  blood  of  the  covenant-^  the  mejfenger 
of  the  covenmit  3  /  have  given  thee  for  a  coue- 
nant  to  the  nations^  <Sc.  are  expreffions  that 
^vill  hardly  go  down ;  and  v/hat  we  tranilate 
?naking  a  covenant^  DHD  11  ^D  Km^at  Berith^ 
moil  certainly  fignifies  to  kilU  or  cut  off  Bent b-, 
which  (liews  to  convi(5lion  that  Berith  mull, 
at  leaft  originally,  have  had  another  ferife  than 
is  now  in  the  tranfiation  given  it. 

Our.  Author,  fearching  to  be  fatislied  in 
this  difficulty,  finds  two  texts,  where  the  very 
fame  letters  that  compofe  Berith^  but  diffe- 
rently pointed  by  the  Jrojs^  are  tranilated  Soap 
\_Borlth^  as  they  point  it]  Fullonum  ;  and  this 
word,  again,  confeffedly  derived  from  113 
Barar^  which  fignifies  to  clcafife^  to  purify. 

I-F  then,  fays  our  Author,  Beriib  is  taken 
from  the  idea  of  purifying,  it  mufl,  and  may^ 
from  the  genius  of  the  language,  carry  the 
fenfe  of  purifier,  purification  throughout. 

And,  if  it  is  fo  undei flood,  then  all  the 
texts,  in  which  it  occurs,  vs^ill  be  intelligible, 
and  determined  to  that  iniportant  fenfe,  in 
v^hich  they  were  written. 

/  HAVE  given  thee  for  a  purifier  to  ths 
nations  ;  the  blood  of  the  purifier  ;  the  inefcngcr 
of  the  purifier  \  will  all  diredly  refer  to  the 
great  facriiice,  the  purification  to  which  our 

divinesg 
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divines,  without  obferving  the  rules  of  con- 
ftrudion,  and  by  very  hardy  figures,  appl^ 
them. 

And  K(2rat  Beritk  will  fignify,  in  its  pro- 
per and  primary  fenfe,  to  cut  off  a,  or  the 
purifier  5  and  not  to  cut  off  a  covenant. 

Our  Author  affirms,  that,  in  the  ufage  of 
the  Hehrevj  tongue,  nothing  is  more  certain, 
or  frequent,  than  that  the  type  or  emblem 
gets  and  bears  the  name  of  the  thing  typified 
and  reprefented,  or  principally  meant :  where- 
fore, if  Chrifl  was  the  purifier,  the  Berith  pro- 
mifed,  every  creature,  whofe  blood  was  filed, 
as  reprefenting  him,  in  facrifice,  might  have 
had  the  name  of  Berith,  And,  when  fuch  a 
creature  was  killed  or  cut  off,  as  an  emblem, 
it  was  true  th5t  Berith  v/as  cut  off  or  killed. 

An  D  as  man,  entering  into  covenant,  that 
is,  accepting  of  terms  offered  by  God  for  his 
purification,  in  token  of  his  acceptance,  was 
to  kill,  and  flied  the  blood  of  a  type  of  the 
great  purifier  ;  which  blood,  though  but  of 
the  lamb,  a  type,  was  deemed  holy,  and  ca- 
pable of  fan(Stifying  and  purifying  the  altar, 
the  tabernacle,  the  priefi:,  and  every  thing 
that  it  touched  :  the  fame  fymbolical  adt  was 
repeated  for  confirming  padions,  covenants, 
or  agreements  between  men  \  a  typical  Berith 

was 
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was  cut  off;  and  over  facrifice  men  confirm- 
ed covenants,  and  accepted  of  the  terms  pro- 
pofed  by  each  other,  as  they  teftified  their 
engagements  to  God,  and  their  faith  that  he 
was  bound  to  them,  by  the  fame  typical  re- 
prefentation* 

Nor  will  this  conftrudion  appear  flrange 
to  thofe,  who  reflect  that,  in  the  Latin  tongue^ 
percutere^  icere^  ^r\d  ferire  fcedus,  are  the  terms 
ufed  for  making  a  covenant  or  alliance ;  in 
refpedl  to  which,  etymologifts  fatisfy  them- 
felves  with  faying,  that)  flaying  fome  animal 
in  facrifice  being  a  folemnity  that  attended 
all  alliances,  at  the  making  whereof,  the  par- 
ties were  willing  to  intimate,  by  the  death  of 
the  victim,  the  punifhment  they  thus  con- 
fented  to  be  bound  to,  if  they  violated  the 
agreement,  the  words  ferire  fcedus  were 
brought  to  be  exprefiive  of  the  end  or  pur- 
pofe,  for  which  fuch  animals  were  flain  at 
treaties  and  alliances ;  and  they  fuppofe  that 
fcedus^  may  have  been  the  antient  Tufcan  word 
for  hosdus^  a  Hd, 

But,  if  they  will  depart  from  fuppofitions^ 
without  any  proof,  and  mount  a  little  higher 
in  their  antiquity ;  if  they  will  admit,  what 
our  Author  thinks  he  has  proved,  that  all  the 
religious  fervices  of  the  Heathens  were  taken 

Vol.,  IL  G  from 
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from  the  inftitutions  and  appointments  in  the 
fervice  of  the  living  God ;  though  by  length 
of  time,  change  of  language,  and  imagina- 
tions, when  men,  having  loft  true  knowledge, 
began  to  imagine,  they  were  mifappliedj  and, 
in  part,  altered ;  they  will  find  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that,  even  amongft  the  Heathens,  fa- 
crifice,  as  the  higheft  and  moft  important 
z6t  of  their  religious  worfliip,  was  adhibited 
to  covenants,  as  an  appeal  to  their  deities  5  and 
putting  all  they  expelled,  from  that  fymbol 
of  their  religion,  on  the  ifTue  of  their  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  engagements. 

In  the  Hebrew  language,  the  fame  word 

f""^WSg   JJhem  fignifies  fin^    and   a  fm-offer^ 

ing^  2i  kid,  lamb,  or  any  thing  offered   for 

fm;  and  the  Heathens  made   it   a  name  or 

attribute  of  one  of  their  Elohim. 

It  does  not  appear,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
ihztfosdus^  in  theantient  Tufcan^  was  written 
for  hoedus ;  but  it  does  appear,  that  the 
Latin  has  an  adjective  of  the  fame  letters^ 
foedus^  a^  um,  which  fignifies  vile^  unclean, 
abominable,  and  polluted.  Now,  if  with  them, 
at  the  firft  formation  of  their  language,  an 
offering  for  fin  or  pollution  could  be  called 
fin  or  pollution,  as  in  Hebrew  a  kid  or  lamb 
bjQfered  for  C3B^N  Jijhem  is  called  AJhem ;    l 

fee 
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fee  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  every  ofFeriug 
for  fin  or  pollution  might  be  called  foedus^ 
or  fcedum,  in  the  fenfe  of  that  word  ad- 
jedtive  \  and  that  therefore  ferire  foedus^  in 
its  proper  and  primitive  fenfe,  was  to  kill^  or 
facripce  a  fin- offering: 

But,  be  this  as  it  will,  Our  Author  dif^ 
covers  feveral  temples,  amongft  the  Heathens^ 
to  Berithy  and  to  Baal  Berith^  by  which  he 
fays  is  meant  the  Lord,  the  Purifier,  the 
early  Heathens  having  by  no  means  loil  the 
idea,  or  the  expectation  of  a  purification* 

And  he  fays  that  fait,  a  necefiTary  ingre-  ' 
dient  in  all  facrifice,  was  adhibited  and  re- 
quired in  this  view  only,  as  ah  emblem  of 
purification ;  fait  being  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  purifiers  known  ;  and  of  approved 
ufe  in  purging  and  purifying  mofl  forts  of 
metals  from  their  earth,  and  bafe  drofs,  that 
clofeLy  adheres  to  them. 

When  Freethinkers  objed:  to  the  evi- 
dence, drawn  from  prophecies  and  prophe- 
tical inflitutions,  for  fupporting  the  Chrifiian 
religion,  that  it  is  ambiguous  and  uncertain  j 
the  prophecies  being  dark  and  obfcure,  ca- 
pable often  of  a  double  meaning ;  and  the 
inflitutions  being  figurative  and  typical,  ap- 
plicable only,  e?(  poji  faHOy  by  comparifon  of 
G  a  the 
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the  figures  with  the  events ;  and  therefore  not 
fit  to  communicate,  with  any  certainty,  to 
thofe  to  whom  the  revelation  was  made,  the 
knowledge  of  the  event,  which  they  were  to 
expedl,  and  in  which  they  were  to  believe  : 
the  common  anfwer  is,  that  we  are  not^ 
from  our  narrow  views,  and  with  our  dim 
lights,  to  examine  and  to  find  fault  with  the 
difpofition  of  the  infinitely  -  wife  being, 
purely,  becaufe  we  cannot  afllgn  reafons, 
that  to  lis  feeiii  adequate,  for  the  condu(5t 
he  has  been  pleafed  to  hold  ;  that  it  has 
pleafed  God  to  convey  fuch  intimations  of 
the,  then  future,  advfent  of  the  Mefliah  to 
the  IfraeliteSy  in  the  law,  and  by  the  pro- 
phets, as  were,  when  the  event  prefigured 
happened,  full  and  diftincil:  proof,  that 
yefus  was  the  perfon  intended,  and  the 
fyftem  of  religion,  delivered  by  him,  th« 
future  law  and  faith  to  which  all  mankind 
was  to  be  fubjedt;  and  that,  thefe  things 
being  admitted,  it  is  prefumptuous  to  en- 
quire why  the  Deity,  in  infinite  wifdom, 
thought  fit  to  convey  this  knowledge,  and 
thefe  intimations,  in  prophecies  and  inftitu- 
tions,  which,  at  the  beginning,  and  before 
the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  were  wrapt  up 
defignedly    in   myfiery    and   figures.      And 

fome 
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fome  people  even  venture  to  guefs  at  pro- 
bable caufes,  for  the  delivering  and  keeping 
this  knowledge  in  this  manner,  'till  after 
our  Saviour's  paflion. 

But,  if  our  Author's  fcheme  for  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures  is  true,  the  whole 
objedion  falls  at  onee  to  the  ground ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  emblems  and  figures,  as  well  as 
many  expreffions  called  figurative,  though 
dark,  obfcure,  and  uncertain  to  us  (who 
have  lofl  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  as 
well  as  of  the  emblems)  yet  were  not  fo 
to  them,  to  whom  the  revelation  was 
made,  and  who,  by  thofe  emblems,  and  by 
that  language,  underftood  as  clearly  what 
was  foretold  to  happen,  at  the  diftance  of 
many  centuries,  and  therefore  as  diftindly 
believed  in  it,  as  we,  at  the  diflanee  of  fo 
many  ages  after  the  event,  upon  the  rela- 
tion in  a  language  we  underfland,  know 
and  believe  that  Jefus  actually  came,  and 
fulfilled  the  will  af  God,  and  the  predidions 
concerning  him. 

And,  if  this  be  fo,  it  will  be  eafily  un-- 
derflood,  why  the  faith  of  Abraham  and 
others,  who  preceded  the  days  of  our  Sa^ 
viour,  is  fo  highly  commended  by  St.  Pauh 

Q3  If 
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If  the  Jfraelites,  to  whom  the  law  was 
delivered,  underftood  the  language,  the  in- 
ftitutions,  the  emblems,  as  our  Author  does, 
they  certainly  muft  have  known  that,  in 
due  time,  God  intended  to  fend  a  MefTiaJi 
to  the  world,  under  the  fuffering  character 
that  y^ftis  bore ;  and  they  muft  have  believed 
it  would  be  fo,  becaufe  of  the  marks  of  di- 
vinity attending  the  revelation,  which  they 
were  eye-witnefies  to.  The  language,  in 
which  we  are  told  of  that  event,  after  it  hap- 
pened, is  no  more  precife  and  diflincl:,  than 
that,  formerly  ufed,  was  to  them ;  and,  if  we 
have  not  feen  the  miracles  with  our  own 
eyes,  we  fee  thofe  prophecies  delivered  to 
them,  and  have  authentic  records  of  the 
completion  of  them,  which  does  no  more 
than  put  us  on  a  level  with  them,  in  point  of 
evidence,  or  caufe  of  belief. 
.  They,  indeed,  at  the  publication  of  the 
law  could  not  tell  (fo  far  as  we  fee)  how 
many  ages,  or  years,  the  event  was  diflant ; 
as  we,  who  have  come  after  it,  can.  But, 
when  the  advent  became  nearer,  and  wheni 
the  impreflion  of  the  fir  ft  revelation  became 
fainter,  in  the  days  of  Daniek  they  were 
brought  more  upon  a  level  with  us,  even  in 
that  refped  5  and  were  told,  to  a  day,  when 

they 
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they  were  to  look  for  the  completion  of  their 
hopes. 

I  T  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  revelation, 
however  clear  in  itfelf,  became  obfcure,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Mefliah  :  the  means, 
by  which  this  was  brought  about,  our  Au- 
thor has  explained  :  and  very  noble  ends 
may  be  afHgned,  for  which  it  may  have 
been  permitted  to  be  fo,  by  the  divine  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  ;  without  impeaching  the^ 
certainty  of  the  proof  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion from  prophecies  and  prophetick  inflitu- 
tions;  and  without  faffsring  the  divine  good- 
nefs to  lie  under  the  imputation  that  would 
attend  the  fuppofition,  that  the  revelation  of 
God  was  not  full,  and  complete  to  mankind, 
and  did  not  inflru(5l  them  fufficiently  for 
their  condwSl,  their  faith^  and  thqir  com^ 
fort, 

I  HAVE  fele<51:ed  thefe  few  hints  from 
amidft  an  infinity  of  other  very  various  ob- 
fervations  and  difcoveries,  which  the  Author 
has,  without  feeming  very  folicitous  about 
what  is  called  method  or  order,  brought 
together.  And  I  have  ragged  them  in  fuch 
order,  as  feemed  to  me  the  moil  proper  to 
let  you  eafily  into  the  Author's  fentiments,  fo 
far  as  I  underfland  them. 

G.  4^  I  ^' 
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If  Your  Lordship  will  judge  of 
them  fairly,  and  after  due  examination,  you 
muft  enquire  after  them  in  the  original ; 
where  you  will  find  many  proofs  and  argu- 
ments, that  my  meafure  of  fearching  does  not 
fufficiently  come  up  to,  employed  for  illu- 
flrating  each  particular,  be  fides  what  I  have 
curforily  ftated  in  thefe  pages. 

I  H  A  V  E  loft  my  labour,  if  Y  o  u  r  L crd- 
s  H I  p   does   not  think  thefe   matters  highly 
worth  looking  into  3  and,  from  your  learning 
and  candor,  I  promife  myfelf  that,  if  you  do, 
thofe,  who   are  in  the  fame   low    rank    of 
learning  with  me,  will  have  great  obligations 
to  you  for  letting  them'  knov/  how  they  are 
to   form   their  judgment  upon  matters  that 
Teem  to  concern  them  and  mankind  fo  much. 
\i<    the  treatife,    laft  publiflied.    Of  power 
ejfential  and  mechanical^  our  Author,    amongft 
^ther  very  curious  and  furprinng  things,  un- 
dertakes to  confute  Sir  / —  N — *s  principles 
of  gravity,  attraction,    infinite   vacuity,  and 
projedion,  which,  he  fays,  are  not  only  un- 
mechanical,    but  contradicfiory  to  the  nature 
and  idea  of  material  fubftance,   and  impoffi- 
ble  and  abfurd.     And  he  pretends  to  prove, 
by  different  editions  of  Sir  / — 's  works,  and 
from  different  paffages  in  them,  that  he  has 

at 
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at  different  times  varied  and  changed  his  own 
opinions  ;  and,  in  effedl,  as  our  Author  calls 
it,  given  up  his  own  principles,  which  are 
untenible.  In  this  laft  treatife  our  Author 
mixes,  v/ith  his  reflexions  againfl:  Sir  / — 
and  the  late  Dr.  C — ,  a  degree  of  bitternels 
^nd  feverity  that  muft  be  difagreeable  to  ma- 
ny, and  which  nothing  can  €xcufe,  but  a 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  religion,  which  in  him 
ieems  to  be  very  ftrong  and  fincere. 

/ a?n^  My  Lord, 

Your  Lords  hi p-^s 

MoJI  Obedient, 

Hujnhle  Sen^ant, 


REFLEXIONS 


On  the  SOURCES  of 


INCREDULITY 


With  regard  to 


RELIGION, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

tJ^HR  following  Treat  if e  was  left  imperfedi 
by  the  author^  a  late  eminent  lawyer  \  who 
was  no  lefs  confpicuous  for  his  zeal  in  the 
laufe  of  ReUgioUy  than  for  his  fmcere  love  of 
jujiice^  and,  an  invariable  attachment  to  the 
laws  of  his  country  y  in  the  fever  al  high  flat  ions 
he  filed  with  applaufe.  That  it  is  unfinijhedy 
was  Qccafioned  by  his  deaths  an  event  univer^ 
fally  lamented :  that  it  is  now  pubUJhed^  is 
swing  to  fome  of  his  friends  ;  who  are  wil- 
ling to  believe^  that  even  a  fragment  by  fa 
-inajierly  a  hand  may  not  he  an  unacceptable: 
frefent  to  the  piMick. 


REFLEXIONS 

ON 

INCREDULITY. 


IT  is  rafh  to  affirm,  that  the  univeife,  or 
even  the  folar  fyftem,  was  made  prin- 
cipally  fcr  the  fake  of  the  earth,  or  of 
man  ;  becaufe,  for  ought  we  know,  there 
may  be  many  more,  and  more  confidera- 
ble  ufes  for  it.  It  is  at  the  fame  time 
not  certain,  at  leafi:  to  me  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fo,  that  there  was  any  other 
ufe  for  creating  thefe  immenfe  heavenly 
bodies,  but  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
earth;  to  produce  the  other  effedls  which 
fome  of  them  evidently  have,  and  aU  of 
them  in  a  greater  or  fmaller  proportion 
may  have,    on-  the  earth ;  and  to    raife    in 

man 
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rnan  that  idea  of  the  magnificence,  power^ 
and  (kill  of  the  Creator,  which  the  con- 
templation of  the  immenfity,  motion,  or- 
der, beauty,  and  utility  of  thefe  bodies  muft 
produce. 

I  T  is  becaiife  We  know  hot  whether  thofe 
bodies  are  inhabited,  that  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce, that  the  utility  they  bring  us  is, 
or  is  not,  the  only  end  of  creating  them. 
If  they  are  inhabited,  the  inhabitants  muft 
be  of  a  texture  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  earth.  But  we  cannot  deem  it  im- 
pofTible,  that  beings  may  have  been  made, 
fit  to  refide,  to  a(51:,  and  to  think,  in  the 
Very  centre,  as  well  as  on  the  furface  of 
the  fun» 

But,  without  determining  that  qiieftiorli 
which  the  fcantinefs  of  ,our  lights  will  not 
permit  us  to  decide ;  it  is  obvious,  that, 
befides  the  phyfical  influence  which  thefe 
bodies  may  have  on  the  earth,  and  on  us, 
it  muft  have  been  one,  and  that  no  in^ 
confiderable  end  of  the  making  them,  to 
help  man  to  fuch  an  idea  as  has  beeri 
mentioned  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  rafh  to  fay,   that  any  one  part  of 

the    furniture  of  this  earth   is   ufelefs ;  that 

there  is    not  fome    utility    in    the    various 

2  foils 
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tbils  and  metals;  or  that  the  different 
plants,  infects,  reptiles,  fifh,  fowls,  qua- 
drupeds, are  not  neceffary  for  certain  pur- 
pofes,  though  we  have  not  yet  difcovered 
them.  Who  will  deny  ufefulnefs  to  poi- 
fonous  plants  ;  or  dare  affirm  that  moths, 
rats,  toads,  vipers,  and  other  vermin,  have 
not  been  intended  for  proper  and  fit  ufes  f 
It  is  bold  to  aflert,  that  the  leaf!:  animalcule 
difcovered  by  the  microfcope  has  not  its 
proper  ufe  in  nature, 

I T  feems  unreafonable  to  fay,  that  God 
framed  all  the  ornaments  of  this  earth,  to 
fatisfy  himfelf  that  he  could  do  it ;  iince 
he  perfectly  knew,  that  he  could  do  every' 
thing  that  does  not  involve  contradidion. 

But,  as  the  whole  frame  of  this  earthy 
fo  far  as  we  know  it,  and  every  plant  and 
living  creature  that  are  fupported  by  if, 
are,  to  man,  llridl  and  very  obvious  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the 
Creator ;  as  the  oeconomy  and  difpofition  of 
the  whole  is  of  his  goodnefs ;  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  one,  poffibly  the 
chief  end  of  creating  thofe  things,  was,  to 
fliew  God  to  man. 

Most  of  the  prod  unions  of  the  earth 
are,  one   way   or  another,    for   the  ufe    of 

animals- 
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animals.  Many  animals  are  the  food  o^ 
other  animals ;  and,  to  be  fure,  fo  intend- 
ed by  the  Maker.  Man,  as  an  animal,  has 
his  iliare  of  the  leguminous,  as  well  as  of 
animal  food*  Every  living  creature  wants 
nouriiliment,  and  finds  it  ready  provi- 
ded y  but  all  have  not  eyes  to  fee  the 
bountiful  hand  that  reaches  it.  Man  has 
his  provifion  in  common  with  the  other 
animals ;  but  then  he  has  eyes  that  may^ 
and,  if  he  do  not  fliut  them,  mufl:  fee  the 
hand  from  which  it  comes.  On  the  brute, 
therefore,  who  cannot  know  his  benefac- 
tor, there  is  no  obligation  to  duty  or 
gratitude ;  on  man,  who  niay  and  ought 
to  know,  there  is  and  mufl  be.  Why 
then  may  it  not  be  fairly  concluded,  that 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  crowding  the 
earth  with  fo  many  wonders  of  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  kind,  is,  to  fill  the  head  of 
man  with  admiration,  and  his  heart  with 
gratitude  ? 

It  is  rafh  to  fay,  that  the  bee  knows, 
or  makes  ufe  of  any  geometrical  princi- 
ples in  the  formation  of  its  hexagonal 
cells ;  or  that  it  is  from  any  phyfical 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  flowers, 
that  it   is  direded  to   cull  the  fweets    that 

yield 
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yield    its    honey     from     fome,     neglefling 
others.     It  is  rafli  to  affirm,  that  the  vari- 
ous tribes    of   fpiders   confider,    and,    from 
reflexion    and  by  mechanical    rules,    frame 
thofe  nets     of   different    forms    and    fizes^ 
that  catch  their    vagrant    prey.     It   is  rafh 
to   fuppofe,    that  the  fwallows,   the   crows, 
the  magpies,    frame  their  nefls,  and  make 
choice  of   that  fituation,  from  any  antece* 
dent  reafoning  what  is  fitteft   to   be  done$ 
or    from    any    archited:onical    notions.      It 
is  neither  reflexion   nor  hunger  that   moves 
the  cat  to  lie  in  v/ait  fo  patiently,  and  fo  at- 
tentively, for  the  moufe  or  the  rat.      Thefe 
actions  they  exert,    probably,   becaufe  they 
are  directed  by  their  frame  to  exert  them  ; 
and  to  that  difpofition  we  give  the  name  of 
InJiinSf, 

I T  is  falfe  to  fay,  that  men  defire  to  eat 
and  drink,  from  knowing  that  doing  •  fo 
is  neceffary  to  preferve  their  lives  ;  or 
that  they  have  a  defire  for  the  other  fex, 
from  a  defign  of  propagating  the  fpecies. 
Thefe  difpofitions  flow  from  their  make  % 
they  hunger,  they  thirfl,  they  lufl,  whe- 
ther they  would,  or  would  not.  In  thefe 
things,  and  fome  others,  they  are  moved  by 
their  frame  as  brutes  are. 

Vol.  IL  H  B  v  t, 
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But,  laying  afide  thefe  natural,  or  rathei? 
mechanical  difpofitions,  man  compared 
with  brute?  is  much  at  a  lofs,  except  in 
fo  far  as  reafon  and  reflexion  come  to  his 
affiflance.  He  has  no  inftind  to  determine 
him  what  to  eat,  what  to  avoid  eating. 
It  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  globe,  if  any, 
that  can  afford  man  fruits  or  legumens  ;  to 
fupport  him  the  whole  year  round.  His 
make  is  not  fit  for  catching  animals  ta 
live  on,  were  he  naturally  carnivorous. 
No  inftinxfl,.  fuch  as  appears  in  other  ani- 
mals, direds  him^  to  this  or  that  fort  o£ 
habitation;  and,,  were  he  not  directed  by 
experience  and  reflexion,,  he  mufl  quickly 
perifli. 

Man  comes  into  the  world  much  more 
helplefs,  and  continues  fo  much  longer, 
than  any  other  animal  we  know.  With- 
out the  care  of  his  parents  he  muft  be  foon  ^ 
loft;  and  without  the  inftrudion  which 
their  experience  enables  them  to  afford 
his  reafon,  he  muft  continue  miferable, 
until  his  own  experience  and  obfervatibn 
yield  matter  for  his  reafon  to  work  on. 
He  therefore  was  evidently  fo  framed,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  follow  reafon  for  his 
guide ;  whereas  all    the  other  animals  had 

their 
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their   guide  in   their   texture    and  conftitu- 
tion. 

No  animal  but  man  wants  clothing,  other 
than  nature  has  provided  for  it.  Man  can 
hardly  live  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  unlefs 
he  find  clothing  for  himfelf. 

No  animal  but  man  flands  in  need  of 
cookery,  or  any  other  preparation  for  his 
food,  but  what  it  has  from  nature.  Man 
muft  prepare  every  thing  almofl,  except  fruits 
and  legumens,  before  they  are  fit  for  his  fer- 
vice.  Grain  mufl  be  ground  and  baked  ;  all 
fort  of  meat  muft  be  altered  in  its  condition 
by  fire  ;  and  I  doubt  fait  muft  by  induflry  be 
found  or  made,  before  the  nourifhment  be 
proper  for  man. 

N  o  climate  yields  fpontaneoufly  food 
fufTicient  for  man,  though  all  do  for  the 
brutes  that  inhabit  them.  Man  does  not 
cultivate  the  ground,  nor  find  fupplies  for 
his  wants,  from  inflin(5l,  but  from  obferva- 
tion  and  reafoning. 

Reason  in  him  mufl  anfwer  the  end  of 
inftincfl  in  brutes.  He  fees  trees  and  all 
vegetables  fpring  from  feeds  ;  if  he  would 
have  plenty,  he  muft  plant  or  fow.  He  fees 
grains  and  fruits  fall  and  perifh,  unlefs 
they  are  gathered  and  preferved  ^  and 
n  ^  he 
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he  fees  the  ant  induftrioujfly  gathering  and 
laying  up  flores.  Thefe  obfervations  mufl: 
lead  him  to  produce  and  fave  corn,  djV. 
Cold  makes  clothing  necefTary  ;  the  fpider's 
thread  and  v^eb  furnifh  matter  for  his  fan- 
cy, and  fpinning  and  weaving  are  invented. 
Floods,  and  florms,  and  winter  make  fhel- 
ter  neceffary.  The  fwallow  makes  ufe  of 
morter,  the  crow  of  flicks,  for  its  neft  :  man's 
mvention  improves  on  theii  inflind ;  at  firft 
huts,  rife,  and  at  lafl  palaces, 

I N  s  T  I N  c  T  carries  brutes  no  farther  than 
to  what  is  fit  and  neceffary  :  Reafon  carries 
man  fo  far  j  but  then  it,  or  at  leafl:  it  prompt- 
ed  by  vanity,,  carries  him  much  farther. 
In  place  of  warm  clothing,  which  nature  re- 
quires, vanity  will  have  it  rich  and  gaudy. 
The  blufh  of  the  rofe,  the  plume  of  the 
peacock,  and  the  fhining  wing  of  the  butter- 
fly, mufl  be  imitated  to  deck  our  fine  Ladies, 
and  our  much  finer  young  Gentlemen.  In 
place  of  convenient  manfions,  we  mufl  have 
fumptuous  palaces,  crufled  with  marble,  and 
fhining  with  gold.  In  place  of  food  fitted 
for  our  flomachs  by  roafling  and  boiling, 
we  run  into  the  mofl  ridiculous  gratification 
of  extravagant  tafle,  by  unnatural  mixtures, 
that  ^diilrefs  the  flomachs    And,  in  place  of 

ufing 
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lafing  wine,  and  ftrong  diink,  our  own  in- 
vention, for  necefla*"y  purpofes,  if  any  fuch 
there  are,  we  make  them  the  inftruments  of 
debauch,  the  means  of  debafmg  our  under- 
(landing,  and  deftroying  our  health, 

FIap  py  brutes !  unhappy  man  !  Their  in- 
flindl  carries  them  to  what  is  fit  and  con« 
venient  for  them ;  but  it  carries  them  no  far- 
ther ;  it  leads  tliem  to  nothing  that  undoes 
them.  His  reafon  fupplies  in  him  the  lack 
of  inftind:,  and  leads  him  to  every  thing 
that  is  neceffary  or  convenient ;  nay,  bounds 
him  to  that,  when  duly  made  ufe  of.  His 
reafon,  befides  fupplying  the  place  of  inflind", 
was  clearly  intended  for  opening  to  him  a 
fcene  of  very  deiightful  employment  j  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  God,  the  re- 
flexion on  his  boundlefs  mighty  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  favour. 
But  unluckily  this  lail  has  long  ceafed  to  be 
any  part  of  his  bufinefs.  His  reafon  is  made 
life  of  indeed,  by  all  means,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  to  purchafe  things  neceffary  and 
convenient  ^  but  he  does  not  flop  there.  He 
feldom  ever  makes  ufe  of  it  to  prevent  the 
abufe  of  thefe  conveniences  :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  employs  it  in  contriving  means  to 
raife  and  to  gratify  unnatural  appetites,  by 
H  3  whidi 
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which  his  conftitution  is  hurt.  And  he  feems 
to  have  no  other  view  in  the  condudl  of  his 
life,  but  to  fatisfy  thofe  vitious  and  deftruc- 
tive  inclinations,  which  he  himfelf  has  raifed, 
and  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which 
reafon  was  intended  to  lead  him  to. 

Brutes  are  by  nature  fufficiently  fup- 
plied  with  necefTaries,  and  with  inftind  to 
teach  them  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  and,  if 
they  had  eyes  to  fee  the  Author  of  nature, 
they  furely  would  be  thankful.  Man  is  rich- 
ly fupplied  by  nature  ;  and,  in  place  of  in- 
ilind,  has  reafon  to  teach  him  to  apply  to 
his  ufe  and  convenience  what  nature  has  pro- 
duced. He  has  befides  eyes  to  fee  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  and  of  his  bleflings,  the  giver 
of  that  reafon  that  helps  him  to  turn  the  pro- 
du6t  of  the  earth  to  his  account ;  and  he  has 
in  his  make  a  difpofition  to  gratitude,  as  well 
as  he  knows,  that  acknowledgment,  thank- 
fulnefs,  and  compliance  with  the  will  of  his 
maker  and  benefadlor,  is  his  duty.  But, 
alas  !  how  feldom  does  he  fuffer  that  difpo- 
fition to  be  brought  by  reafon  to  acl  ?  How 
little  is  he  employed  in  thinking  on  nature, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  and  admire  its  Au- 
thor ?  and  how  fmall  is  his  concern  for  the 

will. 
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will,  for  the  honour  of  that  Being,  by  whofe 
power  and  bounty  he  fubfifls  ? 

Because  he  can  raife  plants,  and  gather 
fruits  and  feeds ;  becaufe  he  can  convert 
thefe  feeds  and  fruits  into  bread  and  wine ; 
becaufe  he  can  manufacture  filk,  wool,  and 
flax;  becaufe  he  can  fmelt  minerals,  and 
produce  a  fort  of  new  fpecies  of  metals ;  and 
becaufe  he  can,  by  making  ufe  of  his  reafon, 
procure  a  vaft  variety  of  gratifications  to  his 
tafte,  and  to  his  vanity  ;  he  forgets  the  Be- 
ing whofe  gift  that  reafon  was  :  he  is  apt  to 
look  upon  himfelf  as  the  creator  of  all  thofe 
things  that  afford  him  fubfiftence  or  gratifi- 
cation, and  on  them  as  his  creatures :  he 
thinks  it  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  his  own  to 
any  excefs  :  and  he  at  laft  drops  into  an  opi- 
nion, that  true  felicity  confifts  in  the  grati- 
fication of  all  appetites,  at  any  expence,  with- 
out regard  to  right  or  wrong ;  and  that  eve- 
ry thing  that  may  fafely  be  done  to  compafs 
that  gratification,  is  lawful. 

Wh  e  n  this  comes  to  be  the  fettled  difpo-. 
fition  of  the  mind ;  when  the  bias  of  the 
heart  is  the  gratification  of  all  luils  and  ap» 
petites  ;  when  the  gratification  of  thefe  lufls 
and  appetites  is  diredlly  adverfary  to  what 
right  reafon  fays  is  the  will  of  God,  and  in- 
H  4  con= 
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confiftent  with  what  it  fays  would  have  httn 
our  chief  fehcity,  even  in  this  Ufe,  had  we 
purfued  it;  np  one  can  wonder,  that  right 
reafon  is  not  eonfulted,  or  its  voice  liilened 
unto  5  or  that  the  crowd,  efpecially  of  the 
giddy  and  vitious,  Ihun  all  correfpondence 
with  reafon,  all  fort  of  meditation ;  and  in 
place  thereof,  when  they  are  fatiated  with 
the  gratification  of  groiTer  appetitites  for  the 
time,  and  cannot  proceed  farther  in  tl^  enr- 
joyment,  they  take  up  with  play,  or  other 
the  moft  filly,  if  not  offeniive,  amufements, 
rather  than  be  left  alone  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  confcience  and  reflexions. 

Thus  has  reafon,  the  higheft  gift  that 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  bellow  on  men,  by 
the  perverfity  of  foolifh  guilty  man,  become 
the  inflrument  of  his  mifery.  Reafon  was 
given  him,  in  place  of  inflindl,  to  diredl  his 
ehoice;  which  was  left  free,  that  he  might 
deferve,  and  be  rewarded  for  doing  well : 
Reafon  was  given,  to  guard  him  againfl  the 
prevalence  of  luft  and  appetites,  and  to  lead 
him  to  the  chief  felicity  his  nature  was  ca- 
|)able  of :  Reafon  was  given,  to  let  him 
fee  the  order,  the  beauty,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  works  of  God ;  and  thereby  to 
difcover  the  excellency,  the  power,  the  wif- 

dom^ 
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dom,  and  the  goodnefs  of  that  felf-exiftent 
Being :  Reafon  was  given,  to  fhew  him  his 
immediate  dependence  on  his  Creator  for 
every  bleiTmg  he  enjoyed,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  enjoying  them  3  and  to  fill  his  fou! 
with  gratitude  for  the  overflowing  bounty  of 
his  Maker  :  And  Reafon  was  given  him,  to 
complete  and  fecure  his  felicity,  by  a  fettled 
confidence  in  the  favour  and  protedlion  of 
the  Almighty,  fo  long  as  he  made  ufe  of  it 
to  controul  and  correc5l  diforderly  appetites  ; 
and  to  anfwer  the  end  of  his  creation,  in  ad- 
miring, reverencing,  and  adorhig  that  fourcc 
of  perfedion,  mercy,  and  goodnefs.  But, 
alas !  to  what  miferable  purpofes  has  wretched 
man  employed  this  mighty  boon  of  heaven  1 
Reafon,  in  place  of  reftraining,  has  been  made 
ufe  of  to  encourage  lufts  and  appetites,  by 
inventing  incentives  to  them  ;  In  place  of 
leading  men  to  fee  their  duty,  and  the  true 
objedl  of  their  felicity,  it  has  been  employ* 
ed  in  contriving  means  to  divert  the  atten- 
tention  from  looking  at  either :  Nay,  in  place 
of  difcovering  the  boundlefs  perfections  of 
God,  the  abfolute  dependence  of  man,  and 
the  neceflary  connexion  between  right  and 
wrong  and  rewards  and  puniOiments,  it  has 
been  fatally  made  ufe  of  to  hide  the  Deity 

from 
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from  the  fight  of  men,  to  erecfl  man  into  aa 
independent  being,  to  abolifh  all  hopes  and 
fears  of  rewards  or  punifliments,  and  to 
make  felicity  confift  in  what  is  truly  the  dif- 
honour  of  the  human  nature. 

Amazing  as  this  phsenomenon  is,  no- 
thing is  more  certainly  true  5  nor  has  any 
effect  in  nature  a  more  fhameful,  a  more 
pitiful  caufe. 

Appetites  were  given  to  man,  to  prompt 
him  to  preferve  himfelf,  and  to  continue 
the  fpecies.  The  natural  calls  to  eat,  to 
drink,  to  propagate  the  fpecies,  were  ne- 
cefTary;  elfe  man,  employed  in  contempla- 
tion, would  foon  have  ceafed  to  be.  The 
ads  of  eating,  drinking,  copulating,  with- 
out the  natural  flimulus,  have  nothing  in- 
viting in  them.  And  it  is  an  inftance  of  the 
benignity  of  the  Creator,  that  the  gratifica- 
tion of  thofe  neceifary  appetites  is  attended 
with  a  very  fenfible  pieafure,  which  rewards 
the  obeying  of  nature*s  call ;  as  it  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  his  wifdom,  that,  when  the  ends  of 
thefe  natural  calls  are  anfwered,  fatiety  en- 
fues,  and  the  objeds  coveted  lofe  their  charm, 
and  cannot  be  fo  much  as  thought  of  with 
any  relilh,  until  nature  has  farther  oecafion 
for  them. 

The 
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The  defire  of  knowledge,  the  efFedl  of 
difcerning  and  reafoning,  was  implanted  to 
prompt  man  to  employ  thofe  faculties  by 
which  the  Deity,  and  what  is  owing  to  him, 
might  be  difcovered.  And  here  again  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Divine  Being  is  manifefl,  in 
annexing  to  the  gratification  of  that  defire  the 
calmeft  and  moll  lafting  fatisfadion,  without 
that  alloy  which  attends  the  gratification  of 
their  other,  carnal,  appetites  5  and  with  this 
lingularity,  that  the  defire  -of  knowledge  is 
infatiable,  and,  like  its  objedl,  infinite ;  re- 
warding neverthelefs  the  feeker  after  know- 
ledge with  very  fenfible  pleafure  in  every  flep 
of  his  purfuit. 

The  defire  of  preferviiig  life  (not  to 
fpeak  of  the  natural  impulfe  to  avoid  ill)  is 
the  refult  of  the  pleafures  and  enjoyments 
of  both  kinds  provided  for  man  in  this 
life. 

And  the  defire  of  approbation  is  the  in- 
centive planted  in  man  by  his  Maker,  to 
difpofe  him  to  do  his  duty  ;  which  is  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  the  calm  fatisfadliort 
that  warms  his  heart  upon  having  done  it. 
The  approbation  of  the  Author  and  Maker 
of  all  things  mufl  be  of  infinite  confequence 
to  the   creature  3    and  the  confcioufnefs  of 

having 
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having  gained  that    approbation  mufl:   yield 
the  purefl  joy. 

The  other  difpofitions,  or  what  are  cal- 
led paffions  of  the  mind,  fuch  as  anger, 
fear,  love,  hatred,  i5^c,  have  been  placed  in 
man  for  noble,  and  for  falutary  ends  s  not 
only  as  they  refpedl  man's  duty  to  the  Deity, 
but  as  they  regard  fociety  :  though  thofe 
alfo,  as  man  has  unhappily  contrived  the 
matter,  in  place  of  promoting  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  meant,  hurry  man  on  to 
mifery,  and  give  birth  to  many  diforders  in 
fociety. 

N  o  v^,  thus  qualified  for  happinefs,  what 
has  m^an  done  to  enjoy,  or  to  preferve  it  ? 
Why,  truly,  finding  an  immediate  pleafure 
attendant  upon  the  gratification  of  fenfual 
appetites,  he  is  difpcrfed  to  place  his  happi- 
nefs in  them  :  Finding  that  pains  and  in- 
duftry  muil  be  ufed  to  fupply  what  his  ap- 
petites crave,  he  beftows  all  his  time  and 
adion  in  that  purfuit  :  Finding  that,  employ- 
ing his  reafon,  he  can  refine  upon  the  com- 
mon gratification  of  thofe  appetites,  by  in- 
venting new  meats,  new  drinks,  new  fauces ; 
by  procuring  variety  of  women  $  by  erect- 
ing palaces;  by  picflure  ;  by  fculpture ;  by 
mufickj    and  by  numberlefs  arts,  to  pleafe 

and 
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and  to  amufe ;  his  reafon  is  made  ufe  of  to 
thofe  purpofes  only :    And  finding  that,  by 
the  ufe  of  reafon,  he  can  not  only  arrive  at 
thofe  things,  but  that,  though  he  is  far  front 
being  the  flronge{l  of  animals,   he,  by  ern-^ 
ploying  it,  is   more  powerful  than  they  are 
all  put  together ;    that  he  is  their  lord  and 
mafter,    and  they   fubfervient    to   his  ufes ; 
that  he  can  blow  up  rocks,  alter  the  courfe 
of  rivers,  lock  up  the  fea  in  bafons,  join,  iri 
a  manner,  diilant  continents  by  fhips  5  that 
he  can  imitate  thunder,  and  lay  whole  coun- 
tries wafle  ;  and  that  thofe  things  he  can  do 
without   any    immediate  controul   or  check 
from  the  Author  of  nature  ;    he  is  apt  to 
think  he  ov/es  all  tliefe  advantages  and  pre- 
rogatives to  himfelf,  and  to  that  reafon  which 
diftinguifhes  him  from  the  reft  of  the  vifible 
creation  ;    and,    on   that  foppofal,    to  con- 
clude,  that  no  return  of  duty  or  gratitude 
is  _due  to  that  fuperior  Being,    from   whom 
-  his    reafon    and     all     his    real     enjoyments 
flow. 

As  the  firm  belief  of  this  conclufion  is 
abfolutely  necefTary  towards  quieting  his 
mind,  in  the  career  of  brutal  folly  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  reafon,  that  unfortunate  tool, 
is  made  ufe  of  on  every  ocGsfioo  to  blind 

its 
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its  owner.     It  was  given  by  the  Creator  to 
be  his    guide ;    and  it  ought  to  be  fo  :    if 
duly  made  ufe  of  and  attended  to,  it  would 
be  fo.     But,  as   man  has  contrived  to  ma- 
nage matters,  it  is  lifiened  to  only  when  it 
fuggefls   what   is  fit    to    footh  him   in   his 
foolifh  (hameful  courfes.     On  fuch  occafions 
it  is  the   fole  and  fovereign  rule.     But,  if  it 
prefumes   to   check   him  j    if  it   infinuates, 
that  he  is  no  more  than  a  poor  dependent 
creature,  debtor  to  the  fupreme  Being,    and 
confequently    accountable   for  every   talent, 
every  bleffing,  every  enjoyment ;  that  fug- 
geftion  is  ftraightway  treated  as  the  offspring, 
not  of  manly  reafon,  but  of  mean  daflardly 
fear  ;    a   melancholy  conceit,  nurfed  up  in 
fickly  imaginations  ;  which  had  its  origin  in 
certain  inventions  of  cunning  lawgivers,  who, 
to  keep  their  people  in  order,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  eflablifhed  by  them,  pub- 
lifhed  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of 
rewards  and  punifhments,  which,  conveyed 
down  by  tradition,  have  gained  credit  with 
the  weak,  to  the  great  diflurbance  of  their 
quiet,  and  pafs  for  realities  with  enthufiaf^s. 
Unhappy  man  !    Fatal    efFedV  of  prejudice  : 
Reafon,  the  fovereign  rule,  is  to  be  followed, 
and  allov/ed  that    name,    or   rejected,    and 

called 
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called  the  fruit  of  melancholy  or  enthufiafmj 
as  it  does,  or  does  not,  conform  itfelf  to  pre- 
judices. 

But  what  is  the  moft  amazing  on  this 
article  is,  that,  in  proportion  as  men  are, 
or  imagine  they  are  pofleffed  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  art  of  reafoning,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  their  abufe  of  that  knowledge,  and 
of  the  reafoning  faculty,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  end  to  which  it  was  chiefly  meant,  is 
the  more  confpicuous.  In  antient  times, 
which  are  now  called  times  of  ignorance, 
when  men  did  not  pique  themfelves  on  the 
deep  knowledge,  and  the  profound  fkill  in 
reafoning,  which  v/e  boall  of  at  this  time, 
there  was  a  general  difpofition  to  reverence 
the  Creator,  and  a  profeffed  infidel  was  hard- 
ly to  be  met  with.  But,  in  thefe  our  days 
of  fuppofed  knowledge,  the  guife  is  fadly 
changed.  Except  amongil  thofe  called  igno- 
rant, not  many  are  to  be  found  that  do,  or 
pretend  to  believe  in  God, 

From  the  beginning,  a  rational  being, 
unaided  by  learning,  and  the  experience  of 
former  ages,  could  eafily  difcern  the  hand 
of  an  intelligent,  wife,  powerful,  and  very 
bountiful  Creator,  in  the  whole  and  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  fabrick  of   this  fyflem   that 

fell 
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fell  under  his  ken  ;  and  could  as  eafily  dif- 
cover  his  own  obligations  to,  and  his  depen- 
dence on  that  Being.  And  accordingly  we 
fee,  by. the  earlieft  accounts  of  time  that 
have  come  to  our  hands,  all  mankind,  full 
of  a  perfuafion  of  their  dependence,  full  of 
reverence  to  the  Deity,  foiiciting  his  favour 
and  protection  by  prayer,  by  ceremonies, 
by  facrrfices,  fometimes  human,  nay  of  their 
firfl-born  ;  and  imputing  all  their  favour- 
able or  crofs  incidents,  that  happened  to 
therri,  to  the  good-will  or  difpleafure  of  the 
fovereign  Being,  whom  it  was  their  chief 
iludy  to  placate. 

It  is  true,  that  the  notions  they  general- 
ly entertained  of  the  Deity  were  imperfedl, 
as  well  as  their  manner  of  fervin^  him  cor- 
rupted ;  circumflances  that  can  eafily  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  weaknefs  and  perverfe- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  took  the  lead  in  diredling 
their  religious  opinions  and  prad:ices.  But 
flill  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  the  grofs  of 
mankind  were  ferious  in  their  belief  of  the 
exiftence  of  a  Deity,  of  their  dependence  on 
him,  and  of  the  occaflon  they  had  for  his 
protection  and  favour* 


To 
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To  this  general  difpofition  of  mankind 
it  was  in  part  owing,  that  the  gofpel,  up- 
on its  firfl  publication,  made  fo  rapid  and 
fo  furprifing  progrefs.  No  man  at  that 
time  doubted  of  the  exigence  of  a  Deity^ 
or  of  man's  dependence  on  him.  It  was 
€afy  to  fatisfy  every  one  who  admitted  thefe 
propofitions,  that  mankind,  by  the  corrup- 
tion into  which  they  had  fallen,  flood  migh- 
tily in  need  of  fome  intercelTor,  fome  mean 
by  which  they  might  be  faved  from  the 
weight  of  their  fms.  And  it  is  no  marvel, 
that  evidence  given  to  m^n  fo  convinced, 
that  falvation  might  be  had  through  Jesus, 
Ihould  be  received  with  gladnefs. 

And  accordingly  we  fee,  that,  in  a  trifle 
of  time,  the  herd  of  mankind,  in  defiance 
of  all  difcouragements,  and  of  the  moil 
fevere  perfecutions,  from  power,  greedily 
embraced  and  profefTed  this  faith  ;  and 
continued  ftedfallly  in  the  profeffion  of  it, 
notwithftanding  the  monflrous  abfurditie^ 
with  which  the  teachers  of  that  faith  load- 
ed it,  and  the  more  monflrous  and  fhock- 
ing  lives  and  manners  of  the  teachers ;  un- 
til of  late  years,  that  what  ought  to  have 
■|been  improved  into  a  bleffing  to  mankind-? 

Vol.  II,  I  ha§ 
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has  unfortunately  turned  out  to  their  de- 
flrudion. 

In  the  period  juft  mentioned,  wicked 
and  voluptuous  men  purfued  wicked  and 
voluptuous  courfes  3  and  many  grofs  vil- 
lanies  and  abufes  were  daily  committed 
by  profligate  men,  which  the  degenerate 
condition  of  mankind  produced.  But  ftill 
thefe  wickednefTes  were  difguifed,  difown- 
ed,  or  fome  how  fought  to  be  atoned  for. 
The  villain  diflembled  at  leaft,  and  was 
forced  to  be  fo  mean  as  to  become  a  hypo- 
crite. No  man  dreamed  of  profefling  open- 
ly, that  he  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
his  dependence  on,  and  being  accountable  to 
him.  And,  if  any  one  was  indeed  fo  foolifh, 
as  well  as  impious,  as  to  entertain  fuch  a 
notion,  (which  by  the  by  is  with  me  a 
queftion),  there  was  no  temptation  for  ut- 
tering it ;  becaufe  there  was  no  chance  that 
any  one  (hould  concur  in  fupporting  fuch  an 
opinion. 

But  of  late  the  cafe  is  furpriflngly,  and 
fadly  altered,  by  the  very  mean  that  ought 
to  have  produced  the  contrary  eife(5t  5  in- 
creafe  in  knowledge,  from  the  more  care- 
ful obfervation    of  nature,   and  from  the 

perufal 
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perufal  of  the  works  of  the  learned  in  all 
ages. 

Whatever  degree  of  acquifition  of 
knowledge  from  experience  the  longe- 
vity of  the  antediluvians  might  have  ren- 
dered pradlicable  for  any  particular  per- 
fon,  it  is  certain,  that  the  fhort  period  to 
which  mens  lives  are  now,  and  have  for 
fome  thoufands  of  years  been  limited,  does 
not  permit  any  individual  to  lay  in  any 
confiderable  flock  of  knowledge.  And,  if 
he  will  know  much,  he  mufl  profit  of 
others,  his  contemporaries ;  or  of  thofe 
that  went  before  him,  by  tradition,  or  hy 
writing. 

Hence  all  arts  have  been  perfected  by 
degrees.  The  experience  of  one  age  adds 
to  that  of  another.  And  if  the  difcoveries 
of  our  forefathers  had  not  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  writing  or  tradition,  we 
fhould  be  as  rude  and  unlearned  as  the  moll 
barbarous  of  them  were. 

After  writing  became  fafhionable  a- 
mong  the  antients,  the  experience,  the 
reafoning,  and  difcoveries  of  one  age, 
were  tranfmitted  to,  and  improved  on  by 
the  next.  The  inquifitive  became  dili- 
gent in  perufing  the  difcoveries  ^  of  former 
I  %  times  : 
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times  :  philofophy  became  mightily  m 
vogue  ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
men  of  parts,  to  dedicate  their  whole  time 
to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  to 
place  their  vfhole  felicity  in  employing  all 
their  mental  faculties  in  the  inveftigation  of 
truth. 

As  purfuits  of  this  kind  are  of  all  others 
^<t  moft  noble,  and  the  moft  fuited  to  a 
rational  being,  they  foon  became  the  mofl 
honourable.  Philofophers  were  held  to  be 
wife  men^  and  were  called  fo  tout  court ;  as 
undoubtedly  they  held  themfelves  to  be^ 
though  modeftly  they  contented  themfelves 
with  the  appellation  of  lovers  of  wifdom  onXy  ; 
and  the  vanity  they  had  in  being  very  much 
more  knowing  than  other  people,  and  in 
being  thought  by  others  wife^  was  the  chief 
reward  they  had  for  their  labour,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  run  them  into  the  vara 
opinion,  that  they  were  in  very  deed  wife^ 
and  that  their  &iU  and  wifdom  could  anfwer 
all  purpofes. 

In    all   arts    and  fciences,    fo    far  as  the 
obfervations  they  were  pofTefTed  of  afford- 
ed    materials,     they    reafoned     accurately^ 
In  morality^  and  the  whole   fyftem  of  du- 
ties 
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ties  which  men  owe  reciprocally  to  each 
other,  and  which  members  owe  to  the  fo- 
ciety  whereof  they  are  part,  they  acquit- 
ted themielves  well.  Brutal  appetites  and 
enjoyments  they  faw,  and  reproached  the 
meannefs  of;  the  fuperior  happinefs  which 
the  right  exercife  of  the  underftanding 
yields,  they  felt  and  recommended.  Rea- 
fon,  in  contradiftindion  to  appetites  and 
paflions,  was  their  fovereign  guide ;  and 
felicity  was  to  be  attained  by  following  its 
didtates.  Social  and  publick  virtues  had, 
according  to  their  notions,  charms  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  the  pofTeflbr  of  them  happy, 
and  to  fecure  againft  all  wants,  pains,  and 
diftreires. 

But,  though  their  fagacity  and  attention 
difcovered  and  defcribed  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice ;  though 
they  defined  with  precifion  the  limits  of 
focial  and  political  duty ;  and  though  it 
was  the  labour  of  their  lives,  to  recom- 
mend what  was  good,  and  to  diffuade  from 
what  was  evil ;  yet  it  unluckily  fo  happened, 
that  the  learning  and  reafon  which  they  va- 
lued themfelves  upon  never  once  led  them 
to  the  reflexions  for  which  they  were  princi- 
pally intended,  on  the  excellencies  and  mani- 
I  3  fdl 
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fefl  attributes  of  the  Author  of  the  creation, 
on  the  neceflfary  dependence  of  man  upon 
his  favour,  and  on  the  duty  thence  refulting 
to  the  Deity.  Such  reflexions  would  have 
been  fit  to  humble  their  vanity,  and  to 
have  checked  them  in  the  courfe  of 
purfuits,  which,  though  not  openly  vitious^ 
yet  had  nothing  of  that  reverence  and  at- 
tention that  is  due  to  the  Deity  mixed  with 
them. 

So  foon  as  thefe  wife  philofophers  had 
got  that  quantity  of  knowledge  which  in 
their  apprehenflons  placed  them  above  other 
men,  and  had  got  into  a  high  opinion  of 
their  own  reafon  ;  they  no  longer  employ- 
ed their  parts  in  attending  to  and  invefti- 
gating  the  wondrous  effeds  of  wifdom, 
pov/er,  and  goodnefs,  difplayed  in  the  fa- 
brick  of  this  univerfe,  in  order  to  raife  high 
and  honourable  ideas  of  the  Almighty,  and 
becoming  notions  of  man's  meannefs,  fhort- 
iightednefs,  and  dependence ;  but,  reje<5ting 
fuch  poor-fpirited  reflexions,  they  took  it  in 
their  heads  to  imagine,  that  the  profuflon 
of  wonders  in  the  works  of  creation  was  in- 
tended only  for  an  exercife  to  their  under- 
(landing,  to  difcover  how,  by  what  mecha- 
nifm,  and  for  what  ends  fuch  things  were 

brought 
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brought  about.  They  found  out  they  had 
not  power  fufficient  to  produce  themi  but 
on  the  all-fufficiency  of  their  reafon  they 
depended ;  and  therefore  to  work  they 
went,  to  difcover,  and  to  explain  nature. 
Hence  fo  many  cofmogonia's^  fo  many  fy- 
ftems  for  fliewing  how  the  various  ph^s- 
nomena  are  performed.  Some  fet  out  on 
hypothefes  which  time  has  difcovered  to  be 
abfolutely  falfe.  Some  gave  only  words, 
which  had  no  certain  meaning,  and  there- 
fore explained  nothing  5  but  which  the  phi- 
lofopher  and  his  followers  were  perfec5lly  fa- 
tisfied  with.  And  all  of  them  agreed  in  this, 
that  their  reafon  was  a  match  for  the  un- 
dertaking ;  that  is,  fit  to  inveftigate  and 
defcribe  all  the  myfteries  of  nature,  and  to 
difcover  and  determine  all  the  ways  and 
works  of  God. 

With  this  prepoffeiTion  in  behalf  of  the 
powers  of  their  reafon,  thefe  wife  Gentlemen 
undertook  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  God  ; 
laying  it  down  as  a  fixed  point,  to  admit  no 
quality  in  that  Being  that  their  reafon  did 
not  afilgn  him ;  nor  to  allow  any  acflion  to 
him,  but  what  they,  making  ufe  of  their 
reafon  and  obfervation,  could  afllgn  the 
caufe  and  end  of. 

I  4  On 
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On  thefe  articles  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion was  great.  Some  held  the  v/orld  to 
be  eternal ;  and  the  infinite  variety  and  con- 
trivance, to  be  the  efFec5l  of  Nature^  eternal 
alfo  :  and  with  this  found,  in  place  of  fenfe, 
they  were  fatisfied.  Some  held  the  world 
to  be  the  Work  of  an  intelligent  Being  :  but 
the  number  of  them  was  few  5  and  what 
regard  he  had  to  men  in  the  compofition, 
they  did  not  fay.  Some  held  that  the  Deity 
direded  events  in  this  world,  particularly 
thofe  that  regarded  nations  and  focieties  : 
others  utterly  denied  Providence ;  and  ima- 
gined, that  every  thing  was  left  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Chance.  Few  philofophers 
allowed  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  :  thofe  that  did,  thought  only  of 
rewarding  publick  virtues,  and  punifhing 
vices  noxious  to  fociety.  None  of  them 
imagined  that  God  ever  minded  the  inward 
difpofition,  or  heart  of  man. 

As  Epicurus  and  his  followers  obferved, 
that  no  iignal  punifhment  attended  vice  in 
this  world,  they  denied  Providence  ;  as  they 
could  not  be  fatisfied  that  the  dead  could 
rife,  they  denied  a  future  fiate ;  and,  as  there 
was  no  puni/hment  that  adually  attended 
vitious  alliens  in  this  world  or  another,    all 

a(5tions 
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a6lions  with  them  were  indifferent.  So  that 
this  fe6t,  which  was  numerous,  difcarded  the 
Deity,  and  made  brutes  of  men. 

But  it  is  impoffible  they  could  have 
dropt  into  fuch  monflrous  abfurdities,  if 
the  vain  voluptuous  courfe,  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  had  not  given  a  bias  to  their 
reafon  ;  and  if  they  had  not  made  reafon  fo 
much  the  tell  and  touchftone  of  all  things, 
as  to  rejecfl  every  thing  which  it  could  frame 
any  objedion  to,  if  it  could  not  alfo,  by  its 
own  light,  diflTolve  that  objection. 

Ha  D  they  duly  attended  to  the  popular 
opinions  which  prevailed  in  their  days, 
that  the  gods  regarded  the  actions  of  men  ; 
that  good  adlions  were  pleafing,  and  evil 
difpleafing  to  the  Deity;  that  fins,  unlefs 
expiated,  were  to  be  puni(hed ;  and  that 
rewards  and  punithments  were  to  be  met 
VN^ith  in  another  ftate :  had  they  with  care 
confidered  the  eiTential  difference  between 
good  and  evil  adions ;  the  monflrous  ab- 
furdity  which  attends  the  fuppofal,  that 
wickednefs  can  go  unpunifhed,  or  virtue 
unrewarded ;  and  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  from  thence,  that  there  muft  be 
another  time  for  thofe  rewards  and  pu- 
niihments,  as  they   do  not  happen    in  this 

life: 
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life:  and  had  they  permitted  themfelves  to 
lee,  without  prejudice,  the  numberlefs  obli- 
gations, unacknowledged  and  unreturned,  un- 
der which  man  lies  to  his  Creator  and  Pre- 
ferver,  and  the  infinite  difproportion  there  is 
between  our  weak  fcanty  reafon  and  his 
boundlefs  wifdom  j  it  is  impoflible  the  ycould 
liave  fallen  into  a  fet  of  fuch  childiih  opini- 
ons as  they  maintained. 

But  they  were  too  much  bewitched  with 
the  chimerical  notions  they  had  of  their  own 
excellency;  too  fond  of  the  charadler  they 
liad  carved  out  for  themfelves,  after  driving 
the  Deity  from  their  thoughts,  of  being  lords 
cf  the  creation,  the  chief  of  beings,  ac- 
countable to  none,  happy  in  themfelves,  in- 
titled  to  gratify  every  appetite,  and  fubjecl  to 
no  law  but  that  of  their  own  good-will  and 
pleafure,  to  fubmit  to  the  mortification  that 
muil  refult  from  the  difcovery  of  their  real 
ilate.  The  mifery  into  which  folly  had  plung- 
ed human  nature,  muft  be  a  difagre  eable  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  to  a  vain  man  who 
liad  got  himfelf  into  pofTefTion  of  the  feat 
of  God.  The  neceflity  of  humiliation,  re- 
pentance, amendment,  intercefiion,  and  of  a 
total  alteration  of  views  and  purfuits,  was 
a  pill  of  no  eafy   digeflicn.      And  therefore 

it 
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it  is  no  great  wonder,  that,  though,  on  the 
firft  publication  of  the  gofpel,  the  good 
tidings  were  greedily  received  by  the  unlearn- 
ed, and  confequently  lefs  prejudiced,  the 
philofophers,  and  their  fcholars,  the  pretend- 
ed learned  men  of  the  world,  refifted  it  with 
the  greateft  warmth  and  bitternefs. 

I T  was  however  lucky,  that,  though  the 
infidelity  of  the  antient  philofophers  was 
almofl  as  ftrong  as  that  of  the  modern,  it 
was  by  much  lefs  extenfive ;  and  therefore 
lefs  mifchievous.  Learning  in  thofe  days 
was  confined  to  a  few  heads ;  books  were 
fcarce,  and  the  purchafe  of  them  coft  a  great 
deal  of  money  :  every  body  did  not  meddle 
with  philofophifing,  as  they  do  at  prefent; 
and,  of  confequence,  knowledge  of  the 
philofophical  kind  was  only  to  be  met  with 
amongft  philofophers  who  taught,  and  fuch 
of  their  hearers  as  had  leifure,  genius,  and 
books,  to  enable  them  to  profecute  their 
iludies.  The  herd  of  the  people  remained 
ignorant  and  undebauched  -,  and  the  Chriftian. 
dodrine,  which  took  root  amongft  them, 
when  it  called  in  unprejudiced  reafon,  and 
learning,  to  afTifi:  it,  proved  at  lafl  too 
ftrong  for  the  few  fantaftick  proud  philo- 
fophers. 

Thus 
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Thus  was  infidelity,  that  is,  in  theory 
and  opinion,  banifhed  from  the  Chriftian 
world,  till  of  late,  that  a  falfe  opinion  has 
prevailed,  that,  with  the  reftoration  of  learn- 
ing, the  knowledge  of  mankind  has  enlarged 
itfelf  infinitely ;  that  this  is  the  effedt  of  ge- 
nius and  reafon  ;  and  that,  making  a  proper 
life  of  this  reafon,  every  thing  that  is,  or  ap- 
pears to  be  myfterious  in  nature,  may  to  a 
certainty,  at  leafl  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability,  be  difcovered.  And  this  falfe 
opinion  has  unfortunately  become  fo  preva- 
lent and  extenfive,  that,  except  amongft  the 
meaner  and  the  lefs  conceited  part  of  man^ 
kind,  it  is  not  eafy  to  meet  with  any  one  that 
is  not  tainted  with  it. 

This  mifchief  is  however  by  no  means 
to  be  charged  upon  learning,  but  on  the 
weaknefs  and  prejudices  of  mankind  ;  who, 
conceiving  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  their  own  underftanding,  pre- 
fume  to  meafure  every  thing,  divine  as  well 
as  human,  by  it.  For,  when  firft  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  Greek  empire  drove  learned 
men,  with  their  books,  into  the  Weft, 
which  fell  in  with  the  time  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  whereby  knowledge  was 
circulatedj  and    could  be  come    at   much 

cheaper, 
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cheaper,  and  with  lefs  labour,  than  former- 
ly, great  numbers  of  men  of  genius  applied 
themfelves  to  ftudy,  and  in  a  trifle  of  time 
acquired    fo  much   knowledge,    as  difpofed 
them  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  as  well  as  the 
abfurdities   of  the  church  of  Rome ;    which 
would  have  had  a  thorough  effect,  but  for 
the  paffions  and  interefts  of  felfifh  princes. 
But,  in  this  attack  on  the  reigning  church, 
infidelity  had  no  fort  of  hand.     Learning  had 
warmed  the  piety,   as  well  as  it   improved 
the  knowledge  of  the  reformers  :  a  thorough 
examination  of  the    Scriptures,    of  hiftory, 
and  of  antiquity,  independent  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  church,  fecured  and  defined  their 
faith  :  and  piety  in  thofe  days  was  the  com- 
panion of  knowledge    and    learning  5    as  it 
muft  ever  continue  to  be,  where  knowledge 
and  learning  are  lodged  in  fober  minds. 

The  quick  and  eafy  conveyance  of  know- 
ledge  by  the  prefs  foon  produced  in  all 
foils  fwarms  of  men  of  real  or  pretended 
learning.  Curiofity,  genius,  or  the  fafhion,, 
(for  it  was  the  mode  then  to  fi:udy),  filled 
Europe  with  men  of  letters.  Sciences  of  all 
forts  were  purfued  by  people  of  all  coun- 
tries, as  their  tafies  feverally  led  tliem ;  all 
the  antient  learning  was  expofed  to  view  j- 
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in  theology,  the  progrefs  juft  afcribed  was 
made  >  the  Roman  law  was  ftudied,  and 
taught  with  great  accuracy  ;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  oratory  and  poetry  became  the  ftand- 
ards  of  performances  of  that  kind  ;  the  Greeks 
particularly  AnJiotU^  philofophy,  reigned  in 
the  fchools  j  Hippocrates^  Galeny  Celfus^  iffe, 
gave  lights  to  phyficians  which  they  had  not 
before  ;  and  the  works  of  the  antient  aftro- 
nomers  and  mathematicians  which  remain, 
revived  thofe  ftudies  ;  in  which,  by  the  afli- 
duous  application  of  ingenious  men,  very 
great  progrefs  has  been  made. 

I T  muft  be  owned,  that,  in  almofl:  every 
branch  of  learning,  knowledge  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  higher  pitch,   fince  the  revival  of 
learning,   than  it  appears  to  have  been  by 
the  antients,  from  the  remains  of  their  works 
that  have  come  to  our  hands.     But  that  is 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fuperiority  of  ge- 
nius of  the  moderns ;    fince  the  true  caufe 
of  it  can   eafily  be  afligned,  /.  e.   That  mul- 
titudes are  at  work  on  the  fame  fubjed: ;  and 
that  the  prefs  affords  fo  quick  a  conveyance 
of   their   conceptions   and    obfervations    to 
each  other,  that  they  are  thereby  vaftly  aid- 
ed in  their  lucubrations.     Befides  that  many 
accidental  difcoveries,   by  men  not  always 

of 
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of  the  brighteft  parts,  have  given  hints,  and 
ftruck  out  lights  to  the  ingenious,  which  have 
led  to  confiderable  improvements,  and  have 
banifhed  many  falfe  fyflems. 

Accident  gave  birth  to  the  inventioa 
of  telefcopes,  and  of  microfcopes  ;  and  y€t 
to  the  firll  is  owing  the  confirmation  of  the 
Copernlcan^  and  the  ruin  of  the  Piolome^n 
fyftem  ;  and  to  the  fecond,  the  confirma- 
tion of  Dr,  Hervef^  difcovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  produc- 
tion to  view  of  numberlefs  tribes  of  animals, 
hitlierto  hid  from  mortal  fight.  Accident  gave 
birth  to  the  invention  of  gun-pov/der,  and 
of  the  air-pump  ;  and  experiments  made  oa 
thefe  have  difclofed  many  unknown  proper- 
ties of  the  air.  Experiments,  to  which  men 
have  been  led  by  accidents,  Iiave  made 
furprifmg  difcoveries  in  chymy,  and  many 
parts  of  natural  philofophy,  to  the  great  im- 
provement  of  phyfick,  and  other  branches 
of  ufeful  knov/ledge.  And  the  accidental- 
difcovery  of  the  IVeJi-IndieSy  and  the  inter- 
courfe  by  trade  with  it,  and  with  the  Eqfl- 
Indies^  have  brought  numbers  of  particulars 
to  light,  to  which  the  antients  were  utter 
flrangers. 
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Possessed  of  the  learning  of  the  anti- 
ents,  \nih  the  vaft  addition  of  later  difco- 
veries,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the 
moderns  exceeded  the  antients  as  much  in 
vanity,  and  the  good  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  their  own  capacity,  as  they  did  in 
knowledge.  Hence  they  employed,  with 
great  induftry,  their  time  and  their  talents 
in  fearches  after  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and 
in  difcovering  and  affigning  the  phyfical 
caufes  of  the  effedls  that  fliine  forth  in  the 
univerfe.  Defcartes's  new  Cofmogonia  beat 
AriJlotUs^  and  all  the  other  antient  fyftems, 
out  of  the  fchools.  The  artifice  employed 
by  the  Creator,  in  the  formation  of  the 
univerfe,  in  the  diredion,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  it,  was  defcribed,  and  laid  open 
to  the  comprehenlion  of  the  meanefl  capa*» 
city  \  the  phyfical  caufes  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  fea,  of  magnetifm,  of  the. 
formation  of  metals,  and  of  all  the  other 
feeming  myfleries  of  nature,  were  afiigned  ; 
and,  to  the  convidion  of  the  inventers, 
and  of  almoft  all  Europe^  for  about  half  a 
century,  nothing  was  wanted  but  the  ap- 
plication of  his  principles,  to  account  for 
every    phcenome?ion^    how   furprifmg    foever, 

that 
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that  Hiould  at  any  time  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

Wh  I  l  s  t  the  world  was  drunk  with  this 
conceit,  no  marvel  they  (hould  entertain 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  fagacity  of  man» 
If  his  power  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Omnipotent,  yet  his  wifdom 
and  knowledge  did  not  feem  to  fall  far  (hort 
of  that  of  the  Omnifcient.  A  well-inftrudl- 
ed  and  well-convinced  Cartefian  would  not 
think  himfelf  hard  put  to  it  by  the  quefti- 
ons  about  the  formation  of  natural  things 
which  the  Almighty  put  to  Job^  to  hum- 
ble his  pride,  and  to  convince  him,  that  he 
was  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  ways  and 
views  of  God.  And  thence  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed, that  they  looked  dovv^n,  with  fome 
contempt,  upon  fuch  parts  of  the  Scripture 
as  appeared  to  them  unphilofophical,  enter- 
tained a  poor  opinion  of  the  writers  of  them, 
and  laughed  at  the  fimplicity  of  ferious  Chri- 
ftians,  who  believed  feveral  articles,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  which  thofe  wife  men  could 
not  account  for  fo  well,  as  they  could  for 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  va- 
rious phanomena  of  nature. 

To  this  way  of  thinking  their  ma/ler's 
firft  principle  led  them.      ^licquid  clar'e  i^ 

Vol.  II,  K  di/im.'fe 
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-  dljlinlil  perciplo^  eji  verum^  was  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  built,  and  a  good  one. 
He  furely  run  no  fifk  in  admitting  whatever 
was  founded  on  it.  In  all  the  parts  of  ma- 
thematicks,  in  which  he  excelled,  the  con-» 
verting  the  propofition,  and  admitting  no- 
thing to  be  true  but  what  one  clearly  per- 
ceives to  be  fo,  is  the  rule  which  has  guided 
fuch  as  followed  it  to  that  degree  of  certain- 
ty which  has  diftinguiflied  thofe  fciences 
from  all  others.  The  objed  of  them  admits 
of  the  application  of  the  rule.  Lines,  an- 
gles, numbers,  the  creatures  of  man's  ima- 
gination, defined  by  him,  and  receiving  their 
nature  from  that  definition,  he  may  clearly 
conceive  all  the  properties  of;  and  is  in  the 
right  to  deny  to  any  line,  angle,  or  num- 
ber, what  he  does  not  clearly  perceive  to 
belong  to  it.  But,  if  he  carries  this  rule  to 
Other  fciences,  where  the  difcovery  of  truth 
depends  upon  a  different  fpecies  of  evidence  : 
if  he  applies  it  to  the  works  or  ways  of  the 
Moil  High,  which  his  knowledge  does  not 
reach  to,  as  it  does  to  the  properties  of 
lines  and  numbers,  beings  of  his  own  crea- 
tion ;  and  of  which  he  cannot  poflibiy  know 
any  thing  but  what  he  gathers  from    con- 

jed:ure5^ 
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Je(5lure,  founded  on  the  appearances  in  n^-» 
ture,    or  from  what   the    Deity  may    have 
been  pleafed  to  reveal  j    monftrous  miftakes 
may,  and  muft  grow.     A  thoufand  impro- 
bable,  nay  almoft  inconceivable  things,    in 
natural    philofophy,    are    true.      The   tefti- 
mony   of  the  fenfes  confutes   all  objedlions 
from   improbability,    or  inconceivability,    if 
one  may  ufe  the  expreffion  5    and   credible 
evidence  fhort  of  that  of  feeing  or  feeling, 
from  unfufpedled  witnelTes,  creates  that  cer» 
tainty  on  which    men    may    fafely   depend 
and  ac5t.     And,  if  it  has  pleafed  the  Almigh- 
ty to  difcover  to  mankind   any  thing  rela- 
ting to  himfelf   or  to    his  ways,    it  is    but 
of  little  confequence,    whether  that   falls  in 
with  the   philofophers    notions    or   concep- 
tions s  and  the  only  fenfible  queflion  can  be^ 
Whether  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  iii 
fa(5l  fuch  things  were  revealed  ? 

No  TwiTH  STAND  iNG  thcfe  obvious  rc-^ 
flexions,  Monf.  Defcarte^  and  his  followers^ 
and  the  other  fects  of  philofophers  who 
have  fucceeded  him,  not  content  with 
world-making,  have  proceeded  to  god- 
making.  They  have  prefumed  to  define 
him,  his  attributes,  and  powers  \  nay,  they 
K  2.  have 
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have  determined  what  he  is  and  muft  be, 
and  what  he  is  not  and  cannot  be,  with  fuch 
precilion  and  certainty,  that,  if  any  thing,  faid 
to  be  revealed  by  himfelf,  does  not  conform 
diredly  to  th«  ehara<5ter  and  qualities  they 
have  given  this  god,  they  ftraightway  conteft, 
and,  right  or  wrong,  rejedl  the  evidence 
for  fuch  revelation. 

DESCARTES's  romance  kept  entire 
poflefllon  of  men's  belief  for  full  fifty  years. 
If  fome  crofs  experiment  (hocked  it  in  fome 
particular,  the  fyftem  was  pieced  up  and 
mended  by  his  followers,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  nevz-difcovered  phanomena\  till 
at  laft  the  tide  of  contrary  obfervations  and 
experiments  was  too  ftrong  to  be  refifted. 
All  the  invention  of  his  countrymen  the 
French  could  not  prop  the  theory  that  ex- 
periment demonftrated  to  be  falfe  ;,  and  what 
was  worft  of  all  for  Ft'ancey  it  was  cruflied 
under  the  weight  of  another  theory,  built  on 
the  difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtouy.  an  Eng^ 
lljhman. 

The  fagacity  of  Sir  Ifaac  was  admired 
by  all,  and  adored  by  his  countrymen.  His 
genius  pufhed  him  to  difcoveries  in  the  moft 
abftrufe  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  that  have 

eaufed 
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caufed  the  aflonifliment  of  the  learned ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  from  accurate  obfervati- 
ons  made  on  nature,  he  has  given  hints, 
which,  though  by  him  flung  out  in  the  form 
of  queries  only^  his  countrymen  have  con- 
verted into  fo  many  certain  propofitions  ; 
and  upon  them  have  founded  what  they 
pretend  to  be  a  complete  theory  or  fyftem, 
which  future  experiments  and  difcovery 
mufl  try  the  folidity  of.  But  it  mufl  be 
owned  Sir  Ifaac's  modefty  was  much  great- 
er  than  that  of  his  followers,  not  only  in 
the  title  he  gave  to  his  notions,  but  in  the 
refped  with  which,  notwithftanding  his  vaft 
genius  and  fuperior  knowledge,  he  treated 
the  Deity  and  the  Scriptures. 

It  is   truly  amazing,    that  the  feries  of 
blunders    which  the  moft   exalted  geniufes 
v/ho  applied   themfelves  to   fyftem- making 
have  by  late  difcoveries  been  found  to  have 
dropt  into,  one  after  another,  has  not  cured 
the  philofophers  of  our  time    of   the  high 
conceit  they  have  entertained  of  the  com- 
pafs  and  all-fufficiency  of  the  human  under- 
ilanding,  and  of  the  madnefs  of  the  under- 
taking, to  trace,  with  the  organs  which  wc 
have  got,   the  hidden  wonders  of  the  ma- 
K  3  teriat 
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terial  creation  j  efpecially  fmce  the  more 
light  we  gain  into  natural  things  by  acci- 
dental difcoveries,  the  thicker  the  dif^cul- 
ties  pour  themfelves  on  us,  and  the  more 
inexplicable  thefe  myfleries  appear  to  be. 

About  the   beginning  of  the  lad   cen- 
tury,   natural  philofophers  had    nothing  to 
exercife  their    talents    on,    but   fuch  phano" 
tnena  as  fell  within  their  fenfes,  unaided  by 
inftruments,  and  fuch  obfervations  as  were 
without  very  great  care  or  accuracy    made 
accidentally  on  fuch  things  as   gave  furprife 
on  account  of  their  fingularity.     But,  fince 
that  time,    the    microfcope    has  unveiled  a 
fort  of  new  creation,  at  leaft  a  very  remark- 
able part  of  it,  till  then  unknown  ;  the  tele- 
fcope   has    difcovered    new    v/orlds    in    the 
ikies;  land  improvements    in  mathematicks 
and  aftronomy    have  The  wed  the   fize    and 
diftance    of  thofe  worlds.      The    inconcei- 
•^able  minutenefs    of  the  microfcopick  ani- 
mals,   of  the  parts  whereof  they  are   com- 
pofed,  of  their  juices  and  nutriment,  and  the 
delicacy    of   the  artifice  that  has  produced 
and  fupports  them,  ftrikes  the  rnind  with  as 
ftrong  a  fenfe  of  the  plenitude  of  ikill  and 
power  of  the  Creator,  as  the  grandeur  and 

magni* 
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magniRcence  of  the  new  difcoveries  in  the 
fkies  does  of  his  immenfity  ;  and  both  are 
equally  fit  to  give  to  man  the  moft  humbling 
view  of  his  own  knowledge  and  penetration, 
as  well  as  of  his  power,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  Almighty. 

The  air-pump,  experiments  made  there- 
in, and  others  to  v/hich  thefe  gave  rife,  have 
difcovered  many  properties  of  the  air,  here- 
tofore unknown,  which  fhew  the  admirable 
fagacity  of  that  Being,  by  whofe  aftonifhing 
contrivance  that  fluid  is  fo  adjufted  and  tem^ 
pered,  as  in  efFedl  to  fupport  the  animal  as 
•well  as  the  vegetable  world,  and  to  maintain 
this  part  of  the  creation  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is. 

C  H  Y  M  Y,  purfued  with  attention,  has  dif- 
covered many  efFedls  of  fire,  and  of  miic^ 
tures,  and  general  properties  in  metals,  mi* 
nerals,  and  other  bodies,  that  give  daily  fur?> 
prife  ;  Anatomy  has  to  a  certain  pitch  laid 
open  the  afloniftiing  artifice  of  the  Creator, 
in  the  texture  of  the  body  of  man,  as  well  as 
of  other  animals ;  a  prifm  in  Sir  Ifaac  New-- 
ion's  hand  has  difdofed  many  qualities  in 
light,  which  never  had  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  think  of;  and  fome  accidental 
K  4  expe^ 
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riments  in  Eledricity  have  prefented  to  the 
fenfes  appearances  which  fhew  that  there 
are  fome  powers  and  properties  in  matter  not 
hitherto  dreamed  of,  and  which  no  theory 
^s  yet  hatched  can  account  for. 

The  natural  effecSl  of  thofe  difcoveries 
upon  minds  rightly  difpofed  ought  to  be^ 
to  mortify  felf-conceit,  and  to  exalt  our  idea 
of  the  infinite  power  and  perfecSiion  of  the 
Creator ;  fmce,  the  greater  progrefs  we  make 
in  difcovering,  the  more  wonders  of  contri- 
vance, wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  we 
meet  with,  which  though  our  reafon  can 
fometimes  fee  the. end  of,  it  is  too  fcanty 
to  trace  the  mechanical  caufe  of  3  and  for 
that  muft  refort  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of 
the  Deity,  unlefs  we  will  be  fo  abfurd  as  to 
fay,  that  nature,  without  any  meaning  or 
contrivance,  has  beftowed  thofe  properties 
and  powers  upon  certain  parcels  of  matter. 

That  denfe  bodes  gravitate  in  propor- 
tion to  their  mafs,  and  that  projecfted  bo« 
dies  continue  in  motion  until  obflruded, 
are  appearances  fo  common,  that  no  one 
is  furprifed  with  tjae  obfervation ;  and  the 
crowd  do  not  trouble  their  head  in  in- 
quiring after  the  caufes.    But  it  is   not  fo 

with 
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with  the  clear-fighted  philofophers.  They 
muft  puzzle  their  brains  with  affigning  the 
mechanical  caufes  for  thofe  effeds ;  and, 
when  they  have  done  their  beft,  they  muft 
confefs  their  ignorance,  or  rifk  error,  by 
averring  that  there  is  no  mechanical  caufe  5 
and  that  the  effect  depends  on  a  law  of  na- 
ture, which  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  be 
civil  to  the  Deity  fay,  flows  from  the  mere 
will  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  fame  way,  every  man  living  is 
fenfible  of  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  foul  and  the  body  -,  he  feels  the  fenfa- 
tion  raifed  in  the  one  by  the  adtion  of  the 
other,  and  knows  the  ready  obedience  v/hich 
fuch  parts  of  the  body  as  are  intended  for 
adion  yield  to  the  v/ill  of  the  foul :  but 
how  the  one  ads  upon  the  other,  is  not 
only  not  known,  but,  one  may  venture  to 
fay,  not  knowable  or  conceivable  by  us, 
until  we  acquire  fome  degree  of  know- 
ledge of  v/hat  we  are  at  prefent  mere 
flrangers  ro,  the  nature  of  Soul,  and  the  na- 
ture of  Body, 

A  body  fit  to  refied  light  and  colours, 
when  placed  in  light,  not  only  retui-ns  the 
rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it,  to  the  lumi- 
nous  body   that  enlightened   it,    but   fends 

the 
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the  pidure  of  itfelf  quite  round  the  hemi- 
fphere  in  all  dire(5lions,  and  to  every 
point  :  placing  a  thoufand,  a  million  of 
fuch  bodies  near  one  another,  each  per- 
forms the  fame  operation ;  the  rays  of 
light  and  colours  come  inftantaneouily  to  the 
fpeclator's  eye  from  each,  without  being 
difturbed  or  diverted  in  the  paflage  by  the 
numberlefs  rays  returned,  in  different  ahd 
contrary  diredions,  by  the  other  contiguous 
bodies.  That  the  Being  who  contrived  this 
mechanifm,  and  created  the  machine,  can 
explain  it,  and  can  give  us  capacity  to  com- 
prehend it,  is  not  to  be  doubted :  but,  until 
it  fhall  be  his  good  pleafure  to  do  fo,  all  we 
have  to  do  is,  to  admire  his  power  and  fKill, 
and  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  bleffing 
he  has  beflowed  upon  us  by  this  aftonifhing 
machinery. 

Why  then,  what  has  man  got  by  the 
numerous  experiments  and  difcoveries  of 
later  years  ?  Why,  furely,  a  more  accu- 
rate and  certain  knowledge  of  many  phcs- 
nomena  of  nature,  of  many  of  the  works 
of  God,  than  the  antients  had,  and  a 
more  diftincl  view  of  the  ends  and  ufes  of 
many  pieces  and  parts  of  the  creation  than 
men  were  formerly  poiTeiTed  of:  difcove- 
ries 
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ries  fit  to  raife  the  moft  high  and  honou- 
rable notions  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his 
goodnefs  to  his  creatures ;  aad  to  convince 
man  of  his  fhort-fightednefs,  dependence,  and 
duty. 

But    has  man    made  this  improvement 
of    thofe    difcoveries  ?    Nothing     lefs !     He 
makes    a  pompous  muiler  to  his  ov/n    vain 
mind  of  his  knowledge ;     he  looks  upon  it 
as    his  property,    acquired  by  his    ov/n  in- 
genuity   and .  induHry ;     he    prides    himfelf 
on  his  fagacity,    and  hopes  by  its  affiflance 
to  be  fl:ill  richer  in    wifdom;  and  he    feels 
fo   much   pleafure  in    the  purfuit  '  of  more 
knowledge,   and    takes    fo    much  joy  upon 
every  trifling   difcovery    which  adds  to  his 
fl:ore,   that    he  cannot   think  with    patience 
on    the    evidence     which    his     increafe    in 
knowledge     gives     of    his    real    ignorance 
and  weaknefs,    nor   on    the  infinite  perfec- 
tion   and    goodnefs    of  the    Deity,    which 
that    knowledge     demonilrates.      Such    re- 
flexions   would    fliock    his    vanity ;    would 
convince  him  he    had  paffed    his    life    un- 
profitably ;    and    might    determine    him    to 
quit  his  beloved    courfe  of    philofophizing, 
or  other  courfes  ftill  more  fooliih ,    or  elfe 
to  perfift  in  them,  under  a  load  of  anxious 

doubts 
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doubts  which  might  pall  the  tafte  of  his  en- 
joyments. 

He  muft  be  a  ftranger  to  the  exercife 
of  the  rational  faculty,  who  does  not 
know,  that  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  in 
any  fcience  is  attended  with  very  fenfible 
pleafure;  or  who  doubts,  that  a  philofo- 
pher,  if  blefTed  with  health,  and  means, 
and  temperance,  may  reafonably  propofe 
to  drive  on  in  the  career  of  life,  till  nature 
decay,  with  as  much  fatisfadtion  as  any 
man  who  does  not  confidently  look  for  a 
happy  hereafter.  And,  as  this  is  the  cafe, 
fuppofmg  a  philofopher  engaged  in  this 
pleafurable  courfe,  it  is  not  to  be  imagi- 
ned, that  he  would  quit  it  willingly,  or 
iiften,  without  fome  reludance,  to  dodrines 
that  (hould  make  him  uneafy  in  it.  With 
fuch  prejudice  does  almoft  every  philofo- 
pher of  our  days  attend  to  what  he  daily 
hears  preached,  and  what  the  voice  of  all 
nature  proclaims,  of  the  duties  which  n>en 
owe  to  their  Creator,  of  the  regard  which 
he  expedls  from  them  to  his  will,  and  of 
the  certainty  of  rewards  and  puni(hments ; 
and  is  therefore  fertile  in  objections,  to  pre- 
vent his  own  and  other  people's  believing 
thefe  truths. 
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And  what  puts  our  age  in  a  much  more 
lamentable  cafe  than  thofe  that  were  before 
it  is,  that,  whereas  the  number  of  philofo- 
phers  formerly  was  but  very  fmall,  the 
number  of  preten  ded  philofophers  is  now 
immenfely  great ;  and,  whereas  books  and 
learning  were  then  in  a  few  hands,  at  pre- 
fent  almoft  every  body  can  read.  The  prefs 
circulates  books  very  cheap ;.  philofophers 
from  opinion,  and  wits  for  bread,  publifli 
Atheifm  ;  and  the  half-learned  and  vitious 
read.  With  thefe  the  authority  of  the  learn- 
ed^ as  well  as  the  objedions  againft  doctrines 
which  men's  vices  may  induce  them  to  wifh 
not  to  be  true,  go  far ;  and  thofe  of  inferior 
learning  or  rank  are  glad  to  follow  the  opi« 
nions,  as  well  as  the  vices,  of  their  betters : 
fo  that  a  man  that  truly  fears  God,  is  at 
this  day  almoft  as  great  a  curiofity  as  aft 
Atheift  was  heretofore. 

What  makes  the  truth  of  thofe  re- 
flexions  th«  more  fenfible,  is,  that,  though 
thofe  philofophers  called  Freethinkers  con- 
trovert the  duties  owing  to  the  Deity,  and 
dream  of  no  punifhment  attendant  on  the 
negled ;  yet  they  all  pretend  to  be,  and 
generally  are  fenfible  of  the  focial  duties^ 
and  a(^  up  to   them,  better  .than  others  da 
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who    in    other   refpecfts    think   more  juftly 
than  they.     And  this  comes  from   the  mo- 
ral fenfe  in    them ;    which  they   rather   en- 
.  courage    than    flifie  on    that    article,    from 
the  vanity  of  having  the  good  opinion  and 
approbation  of  mankind,  which  they  court; 
and  from    this  confideration,    that  it   is  no 
obflrudtion    to    their    purfuits.        Whereas, 
brought  up  v/ith  doubts   of  the  very  exift* 
ence   of   the    Deity ;    ripening   into    years, 
under  a  total  negledi:  of  all  duties   that  may 
be  owing  to  him;     immerged    in    purfuits 
and  courfes,    whereof  the  objedls   are  pretty 
much    incompatible     with     thofe      duties ; 
and    confcious,    that  fuch  duties   negledled, 
if  there  is    any    real    obligation    to    them, 
mufl  be  highly  offenfive  to  the  Deity,    and 
attended     vnth.    certain    punifhment;    it    is 
natural    for  them   to  v/iih  they   may  have 
made  no  mifcake  in   that  article,    and  that 
they  may  not  be  found  debtors  to  the  di- 
vine jufdce.      And    it    imports    them   very 
much,    in    refpedl  to    the   future  quiet  and 
tranquillity   cf    their  lives,  if    they    refolve 
to  purfue    the    pleafures  wherein    they  are 
engaged,    to   convince   themfelves,    if    they 
can,  that  all  apprehenfions    of  danger    from 
pegled-  of  duties  to  the  Deity  are  but  vain 

terrors 
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terrors,  the  device  of  priells,  or  the  dreams 
of  melancholy  men. 

B  u  T5  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  an  intel- 
ligent Being,  that  has  employed  and  dif- 
played  infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  good- 
nefs,  in  the  creation  of  this  univerfe ;  that 
has  with  flupendous  artifice  flored  this 
globe  with  every  thing  neceiTary,  not  on- 
ly for  the  fupport,  but  for  the  felicity  of 
man  ;  that  on  all  his  v/orks  has  {lamped 
chara(5ler5  of  the  infinite  perfedtions  and 
overflowing  goodnefs  of  the  Author;  that 
has  given  to  man,  and  to  him  alone  of  all 
the  vifible  creation,  that  (hare  of  his  good- 
nefs, eyes  to  be  entertained  with  the  mag- 
nificence, the  beauty,  the  harmony,  and 
the  order  of  the  univerfe ;  to  fee  the  per- 
fedion  of  the  Creator  in  his  works  1  and 
to  difcover  the  infinite  obligations  he  lies 
under  to,  and  the  dependence  he  has  on 
the  goodnefs  of  his  beneficent  Maker ;  that 
has  fo  m.oulded  his  heart  and  fpirit,  as  to 
make  pleafure  attendant  on  admiratioOj 
and  love  and  gratitude  the  necefTary  com- 
panions of  the  fenfe  of  favours  received  \ 
and  that  has  joined  to  the  idea  of  ingrati- 
tude the  fenfation  of  horror;  and  to  con- 
fcioufnefs  of    gratitude^    an    inv/ard  fatisfa- 

ctionj 
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iftion,  that  even  adds  to  the  relifli  of  the  fa- 
vour received  :  what  could  have  been  the 
view  of  the  Creator  in  bellowing  thofe 
eyes,  and  that  difpofition  of  heart  and 
fpirit  ?  Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  to  be  difco- 
vered,  admired,  adored,  loved,  and  reve- 
renced ;  or  was  it  indifferent  to  that  per- 
fedt  and  beneficent  Being,  which  way  his 
creature  employed  his  eyes,  or  difpofed 
of  his  heart  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  grofs  muft  be  the  folly  and  guilt  of 
man,  who,  mifemploying  his  eyes,  and 
mifapplying  his  heart,  has  refufed  to  fe« 
the  perfe(5lion  of  God  in  his  works ;  and, 
in  place  of  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
his  obligation  and  dependence,  chufes  to 
be  indebted  to  nothing  but  what  he  calls 
Nature  and  Chance^  fubfiituted  by  him  in 
the  room  of  God ;  and  beflows  his  heart 
upon  vanity,  upon  the  creature  in  place 
of  the  Creator  ? 

I F  neglects  and  breaches  of  the  focial  and 
moral  duties  are  criminal  even  in  the  eyes 
of  Freethinkers,  what  muft  be  the  guilt  of 
negleding  the  only  duty,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  to  God,  of  denying  him'  the  only  re- 
turn which  he  expeds,  becaufe  it  is  the  on- 
ly return  he  has  qualified  us  to  make,  re- 
verence. 
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verence,  love,  and  gratitude  ?  Ingratitude 
to  men  is  marked  with  the  blackeft  ftain ; 
what  muil  then  that  vice  be  v^hen  it  has  for 
its  objed  the  fource  of  all  goodnefs  ?  and 
what  chance  is  there  that  it  fliall  pafs  un- 
puniflied  ?  It  is  afioni filing,  that  men  who 
juflly  look  with  fuch  horror  and  deteila- 
tion  on  murder  and  parricide,  fliould 
think  fo  coolly  on  the  abnegation  of  the 
Deity;  which  denying  him  his  tribute  of 
reverence  and  gratitude  is.  But  the  in- 
ftances  of  punifhment  which  the  magiilrate^ 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  fociety,  infiidtsg, 
help  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  horror  that  at- 
tends the  firft ;  and  the  forbearance  of  ven- 
geance in  the  latter  is  by  weak  pretenders  to 
reafon  made  an  argument  to  conclude,  that 
no  offence  is  given. 

It  is  a  ftrange  imagination,  to  admits 
that  men  are  formed  with  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  with  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  the 
contrary,  and  with  full  phyfical  liberty  to 
ad  as  they  (hall  bell  like  \  and  yet  to  main- 
tain, that  it  is  abfolutely  indifferent  to  the 
Deity,  who  gav€  them  that  rule  of  conduces 
whether  they  conform  to  or  tranfgrefs  itj 
whether  they  do  right  or  wrong  ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  that  it  is  indifferent  to  them,  if 

YoL.1^II.  L  they 
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they  efcape  punifhment  from  their  fellow- 
creatures,  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
conformed  themfelves  to  the  rule  of  their 
Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord. 

The  excellency  of  the  body,  the  capa- 
city of  the  underftanding,  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  moft  perfedt  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  cannot  poffibly  make  any  im- 
preffion  on  the  Deity,  other  than  the  gene- 
.ral  complacency  that  refults  from  the  fur- 
vey  of  his  works,  and  feeing  that  they  are 
good.  What  a  poor  figure  muft  the  parts, 
the  fagacity,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
.  mired  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  make  in  the  eye  of 
the  Omnifcient?  And  how  few  Newtons 
can  mankind  boaft  of?  Thefe  are  there- 
fore not  the  qualities  that  claim  the  Dei- 
ty's regard.  But,  if  a  rational  creature, 
however  limited  in  underftanding,  or  im- 
perfed  in  body,  (hall  have  his  heart  and 
fpirit  right  difpofed ;  fliall  fee,  and,  in  all 
his  thoughts  and  a(5i:ions,  acknowledge  his 
dependence  on  the  God  that  made  him  j 
fhail  maintain  in  his  heart  a  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  numberlefs  obligations  he  lies  under 
to  that  bountiful  Being,  and  fhail  be  tho- 
roughly difpofed  ^o  make  the  PFill  of  that 
Being  the    rule  of  his  adtions,  during  the 

whole 
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whole  courfe  of  his  life ;  regardlefs  of  the 
pleafures  and  fenfual  enjoyment  which 
following  this  rule  may  deprive  him  of,  and 
of  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  to 
which  purfuing  it  may  expofe  him;  in  full 
confidence,  that  the  fmcerity  of  his  heart 
will  be  acceptable  to,  and  rewarded  by  the 
Creator,  who  endued  it  with  fuch  difpofi- 
tions :  we  mud  neceiTarily  conclude,  either 
that  the  Omnifcient  does  not  know  the  dif- 
-pofitions  and  inward  adings  of  the  fpirits 
of  all  his  creatures,  or  that  the  grateful  and 
dutiful  heart  of  fuch  a  creature  is  pleafing 
and  agreeable  to  him. 

Thus  the  objedls  of  the  complacence  of 
the  Almighty  amongll:  the  children  of  men 
may  be  as    numerous  as  the    individuals  of 
the    fpecies.     He   has    given    to   very    fev/ 
thofe  diftinguifhing  parts  that  provoke   the 
efteem  even  of   their  fellow-creatures ;    but 
he  has   given  to  all  hearts  fufceptible  of    re- 
verence,   gratitude,    and    love ;      and    they 
have  no  more  to  do,  but  to  employ   thofe 
difpofitions    towards   the  proper  objec%    to- 
entitle  themfelves  to  the  continuation  of  his 
goodnefs  and    good-will    for    them.      It   is 
remarkable,  that  the  only  thing  which  God 
claims    of   man  in  fcripture  is    the    heart-, 
L  2  andy 
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and  it  is  remarkable  alfo,  that   pofleiTion  of 
the  heart  of    any  of   our  own,  or  even  of 
the  brute  fpecies,    is  what    fecures    our  af- 
fedion  in -return.      Perfuafion  of  the  friend- 
iliip    or    love  of    any  of   our  fellow-crea- 
tures   determines  us  to    fentiments    of    the 
like  kind   for  them  ^    and  we  cannot  help,^ 
when  a  dog,    a  cat,    or  any  other  familiar 
creature  fhews  marks   of  any  particular  rS- 
fpe(5t  or  fondnefs   for   us,    to  have  pleafurs 
in  that  fondnefs,    and  to  cherifh  the  crea- 
ture in  return.     Now,    though  to   limit  the 
fovereign  and  felf-exiftent  Mind,  by  fuppo- 
fing  that  it  has  juft  fuch  qualities  and  mo-> 
diiications   as    ours,   would    be    rafh ;     yet 
it  would  be  ra(h  alfo   to  affert,  that  there 
are  not  in  it  qualities  and  difpofitions  fimi- 
lar  to  fuch  as   are  praife-worthy  and  com- 
mendable in  our  own.     Nay,    the  contrary 
muft  be  admitted    by  all  who   believe   the 
fciiptures  -,    which    afTure,    that   God   made 
man  after   his    own    image,    and   in   every 
page  declare  his  diflike  of  fin,  and  regard  for 
piety. 

But  here  lies  the  misfortune :  This 
claim  of  the  Creator  to  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures  cannot  be  complied  with;  be- 
caufe  they  have   already  difpofed    of   their 

hearts 
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tiearts  in  another  way.  Lufls  and  follies 
of  very  different  kinds  have  got  poffeffion 
of  their  fpirits,  and  the  gratification  of 
thofe  is  the  objed:  of  their  purfuit.  Mul- 
titudes follow  the  direction  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  their  body,  and  are  flaves  to  the 
appetites  that  prevail  in  them;  which 
chain  them  to  the  oar  they  tug  at,  by  the 
immediate  pleafure  they  tafte  in  obeying 
the  call  of  thofe  appetites  s  whilft  the  very 
enjoyment  of  what  they  are  fo  fond  of,  de-= 
ftroys  the  appetite,  pulls  on  difeafes  and 
peevilhnefs,  with  early  old-ag«  and  decays 
which  muft  be  attended  with  remorfe  and 
horror,  if  they  do  not  carefully  lock  out 
from  their  thoughts  all  ideas  of  futurityj 
and  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  objecl 
of  their  purfuits.  To  talk  to  fuch  men  of 
duty,  whether  in  the  career  of  their  enjoy- 
ments, or  when  they  are  no  longer  capa- 
ble  of  enjoying  what  their  foul  took  delight 
in,  is  to  preach  to  the  deaf,  at  leall:  to  fuch  as 
will  undoubtedly  ftop  their  ears  againll:  founds 
that  muft  be  fo  grating  and  difagreeable. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  great   numbers, 

who,  from  their  confiitution,  education,  or 

other  circumftances,     have  efcaped  the  in- 

chamments   of  fenfual  pleafures,    and  have 

L  3  i;eli(h€d 
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relifhed  the  delight  that  attends  the  exer- 
ci/e  of  their  mental  faculties,  by  much  the 
mofl  fubftantial,  manly,  and  lafting  enjoy- 
ment of  the  two,  fee,  with  regret  and  con- 
tempt, the  brutifli  folly  in  which  their  fel- 
low-creatures are  engaged.  They  pity 
and  defpife  thofe  groveling  mean  fouls, 
who  never  once  tafted  the  refined  fatisfac- 
tion  that  refults  from  employing  the  ra- 
tional powers  in  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  difcovery  of  truth.  And  by 
haw  much  foever  the  foul  exceeds  in  excel- 
lency the  body,  by  fo  much  they  look  upon 
themfelves  to  be  better  and  happier  than 
their  brethren.  In  this  they  glory,  in  this 
they  are  really  happy.  In  their  own  opi- 
nion they  are  wife,  and  they  hope  they  are 
fo  in  the  opinion  of  all  others.  On  the 
vanity  that  refults  from  fuch  an  empty 
conceit  they  feed.  They  are  glad  to  be 
thought  wifer  and  better  than  they  truly 
are.  To  gain  the  efdmation  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, they  are  charlatans  in  fcience, 
and  hypocrites  in  conduc5i:.  The  natural 
defire  of  approbation,  born  with  them,  they 
have  transferred  from  God  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  appiaufe  of  men,  deferved 
or  undefervedj  blows  up  their  pride,      On 

that 
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that,  and  on  their  imagined  knowledge, 
they  value  themfelves ;  and  can  have  no 
idea  of  any  flate  for  which  they  would  ex- 
change their  own,  except  one  in  which 
they  might  be  more  knowing  or  more 
efteemed. 

I  N  the  whole  courfe  of  the  lives  of  fuch 
men,  the  true  diredion  of  the  heart  was 
never  once  minded.  Senfual  enjoyment  it 
might  not  have  for  its  obje<5l,  but  it  had 
the  Creator  lefs ;  and  knowledge,  with  the 
reputation  of  knowledge,  it  ardently  breath- 
ed after  and  exulted  in.  To  bring  fuch  men 
to  a  fixed  belief,  that  the  boafted  acquifition 
of  their  lives  was  no  more  than  vanity,  and 
vexation  of  fpirit ;  that  death  muft  deliver 
them  over  to  judgment,  for  the  abufe  of 
thofe  noble  talents  which  their  Maker  had 
beflowed  on  them ;  and  that  there  is  no  way 
to  efcape  punifhment,  but  by  baniOiing  thofe 
vanities  from  their  heart,  and  yielding  it  en- 
tirely to  the  God  that  framed  it,  would  be 
no  eafy  fpot  of  work  :  every  power  of  their 
mind  would  be  employed  in  defence  of  the 
idol  they  had  carved  for  themfelves.  If  re- 
ligion had  prefcribed  only  prayers,-  penances, 
building  of  churches,  or  any  other  tranfient 
adt,  its  language  might  have  been  lifcened  to  : 
L  4  but 
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but,  as  it  will  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs 
than  the  hearty  which  is  already  beflowed, 
no  wonder  philofophers  are  deaf. 

T  o  refift  the  evidence  that  pours  in  upon 
them,  from  nature,  from  revelation,  from 
all  quarters,  in  behalf  of  religion  ;  and  to 
ilifle  the  apprehenfions  which  it  muft  natu- 
rally beget,  they  call  in  to  their  affiftance 
that  boailed  Reafon,  which  quaUfies  them  to 
Judge  of  God,  and  of  all  his  works  and  ways. 
Him  and  them  they  try  by  that  infallible 
touchftone  ;  and,  if  ought  is  propofed  to  be 
believed  of  either,  which  they  cannot  diftindt- 
ly  comprehend  the  manner  or  caufe  of,  the 
propcfition  is  immediately  reje(5led,  as  abfurd 
and  impoffible ;  or,  if  any  difficulty  or  ob- 
jedion  occur  to  their  imagination  which  can- 
not inftantly  be  diiTolved,  the  validity  of  the 
objedion  is  flraightway  allow^ed,  and  the  pro- 
pofition  to  which  it  relates  is  condemned. 
Eut  this  is  not  all.  If  the  propofition  con- 
demned has  revelation  for  its  fupport,  the 
whole  of  revelation,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence for  it,  are  damned  by  the  lump;  be- 
caufe  that  cannot  be  the  declaiation  of  God, 
but  muft  be  a  palpable  forgery,  which  afferts 
any  falfhood,  or,  what  is  juil  the  fame,  any 

thing 
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thing  that  does  not  fall  in  with  the  notions  of 
the  learned  and  the  wife. 

Thus,  becaufe  Freethinkers  cannot  con- 
ceive how  a  fpirit  can  exift  v/ithout  a  body, 
or  how  a  body  dilTolved  into  duft,  and  diffi- 
pated,  can  be  refufcitated,  they  doubt  of  a 
future  ftate,  and  deny  the  refurredion  ; 
though  thefe  very  wife  men  mud  admit,  they 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  foul,  or 
of  its  manner  of  exiflence  or  ailing,  or  of  the 
way  in  which  it  and  the  body  were  brought 
together. 

I  N  like  manner,  what  is  called  the  hypo- 
Jlatical  union  in  Chrift,  is  rejeded,  becaufe 
the  manner  of  it  cannot  be  comprehended  by 
men  ;  who  muil  admit  the  union  between 
foul  and  body  in  man,  and  mufl:  at  the  fame 
time  confefs,  they  neither  do,  nor  can, 
whilfi:  they  remain  in  their  prefent  condi- 
tion, conceive  how  the  one  operates  on  the 
other. 

The  do(flrine  of  the  Trinity  fh ares  the 
fame  fate  ;  and  with  feme  m,ore  fhew  of 
reafon  ;  as,  befides  the  difficujty  of  cooapre- 
hending  the  how  and  the  whe^-efore,  in  that 
dodrine,  as  commonly  expreiiod,  there  is 
fome  appearance  of  contradiction  in  the 
terms,  which  makes  it  di](iicult  to  conceive 

what 
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what  is  meant  to  be  believed.  But  this  ap- 
pearance of  contradi6lionis  owing,  not  to  th@ 
revelation  from  v/hich  the  knowledge  of  that 
hiftory  is  derived,  but  to  the  vanity  and 
folly  of  the  doc5tors  of  the  church;  who, 
puffed  up,  even  as  the  Freethinkers,  with  too 
good  an  opinion  of  their  own  parts,  would 
take  upon  them  to  define  what  revelation 
does  not  -,  and  to  coin  terms  not  made  ufe 
of  in  Scripture,  to  exprefs  their  imperfe<5l 
conceptions.  The  words  Trinity^  and  Per- 
fon^  or  HypoftaftSj  are  terms  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  facred  book:  and  yet  to  thofe 
terms,  and  the  application  of  them,  the  re^ 
volt  againfl  the  dodlrine  is  chiefly  owing. 

What  the  Scripture  acquaints  us  with, 
is  this,  and  no  more :  That  what  it  charac- 
terifes  the  Father,  the  avenger  of  wrong, 
and  rev/arder  of  right,  is  G  O  D  ;  that  what 
it  charaderifes  the  Son,  the  Word,  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, fent  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Father,  is 
GOD;  that  the  H  o  l  y  S  p  i  r  i  t,  the  cor- 
refpondent  with,  and  Comforter  of  the  fpirits 
of  men,  is  GOD;  and  that  neverthelefs  the 

De  it  Y,   the  SELF-EXIST  E  NT    BEING, 

is  but  ONE.     That  thefe  matters  are  fo,  the 


ijcripture  exprefsly  declares ;  and  the  man= 
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ner  in  which  it  exprefies  the  lafl  propofitionj 
Deut,  vi.  4.  is  worth  attending  to.  Our 
tranflators  render  itj  Hear^  0  Ifrael^  the 
LORD  mr  GOD  is  one  LORD,  The 
original  fays  J  E  HO  V A  H  our  Gods  is  c?jb 
SELF-EXISTENT  BEING  I  for  fo 
the  word  tranflated  Lord  fignifies.  N0W5 
what  is  there  in  our  knowledge,  in  our  con- 
ceptions, or  in  our  reafon,  that  can  qualify 
us  to  determine  the  modus  of  the  exigence, 
or  of  the  adion  of  the  invifible  Deity  ?  That 
we  have  no  fort  of  idea  of  the  fubllance  of 
that  foul  which  a(5ls  in  us,  or  of  the  manner 
of  its  exigence  or  acftions,  is  an  agreed  point  i 
what  impudence  then  muft  it  be  in  us,  to 
pretend  to  determine,  from  our  conceptions, 
or  rather  inability  to  conceive,  the  condi- 
tion, or  manner  of  exigence  and  ad:ing  of 
the  fupreme  Being,  the  leaf!:  of  whofe  works 
are  in  very  deed  beyond  our  comprehen- 
fion  ? 

The  antients,  lefs  refined  than  we,  dif- 
puted  about  the  figure  and  form  of  the 
Deity  5  and,  knowing  none  more  perfecft 
or  noble,  as  they  apprehended,  than  that 
of  man,  beftowed  upon  the  Deity  a  human 
fliape  and  figure.  The  impropriety  of  this 
grofs  imagination  we  fee  1   as  we  perceive, 

that 
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that  the  ideas  of  extenfion,  fliape,  and  figure^ 
are  not  applicable  to  fpirit,  according  to  the 
idea  which  we  have  of  it.  But,  though  we 
have  not  eyes  to  difcover  the  fubftance  or 
properties  of  fpirit,  does  it  certainly  follow, 
that  they  have  nothing  in  them  analogous  to 
iliape  or  figure  ;  no  properties  by  which 
they  can  be  difcerned,  and  diftingu(hed  the 
one  from  the  other,  by  God,  or  even  by 
other  fpiritual  beings,  to  whom  he  may 
have  given  eyes  and  underftanding  fit  to 
perceive  what  we  cannot  ?  And  is  it  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  clear,  that  there  may  be 
fomewhat  analogous  to  figure,  fome  parti- 
cular modus  of  exiftence  of  the  Deity,  of 
which  our  want  of  ideas  will  not  permit  us 
to  form  any  notion  ? 

Had  nature  produced  to  our  view  fuch 
living  creatures  as  wild  ficlion  can  prefent 
to  our  fancy,  compofed  of  three  or  more 
diilin(5l  bodies,  abfolutely  feparated  from 
each  other,  without  any  bodily  connexion, 
but  a(5luated  by  one  and  the  fame  principle, 
moving  by  one  will,  acfling  with  one  con- 
fent,  each  afi:ecled  by  the  accidents  that 
touch  either,  the  one  wounded  by  the  blow' 
that  wounds  the  other,  and  all  dying  by  the 
killing  of  one  5  we  fhould  have  had  no  di- 

ilindl 
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trinct  conception  of  what  the  Scripture  re- 
prefents  concerning  the  Deity.  But  then,, 
habituated  to  the  fight  of  fuch  an  extraor- 
dinary creation  as  has  been  mentioned,  the 
Scripture  -  doctrine  would  ceafe  to  be  fa 
ihocking  as  it  is  to  our  wife  men  :  and  yety 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of 
nature,  they  will  hardly  take  upon  them  to- 
fay,  that  the  Deity  could  not  have  created 
fuch  an  animal  as  has  been  feigned. 

If  this  reilexion  wants  any  further  illu-- 
ftration,  let  the  vifion  of  Ezekiel^  chap.  i. 
and  X.  be  conlidered  :  Four  living  creatures^ 
v/hich  he  knew  to  be  the  Cherubim^  acluated' 
by  one  fpirit,  moving  v/ith  one  confent  whi- 
therfoever  they  would ;  attended  by  as  many 
wheels,  moving  fpontaneouHy  in  the  fame 
manner,  becaufe  thQfpirit  of  the  livi?ig  crea- 
ture was  in  them.  This  plurality  and  unity^ 
€xpofed  in  vifion  to  the  Prophet's  vieWj  muft 
have  ieliened  his  difficulty  againfl  admitting. 
the  doclrine  which  fo  much  offends  our  Free- 
thinkers, becaufe  nothing  refembling  it  has 
ever  offered  itfelf  to  their  imagination.  It  is 
not  neceiTary  at  prefent  to  inquire,  how  far 
the  Cherubim  was  the  emjblem  pitched  upon 
by  the  Deity  to  reprefent  the  divine  nature^- 
with  man  united  to  what  the  lion  in  that* 

hiero- 
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hieroglyphical  figure  denoted.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that,  if  fuch  living  creatures  had 
cxifted  in  nature,  and  had  been  Icen  and 
known,  as  the  Prophet  faw  living  and  ading 
in  vifion,  the  myPcery  exploded  by  philofo- 
phers  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  incom- 
patible with  common  notions  as  they  pre- 
tend. And  therefore  it  is  abfurd  for  wife 
men,  to  declare  againft  a  matter  of  fa6l  avert- 
ed by  the  highefl:  authority,  for  no  other 
reafon,  forfooth,  but  that  their  obfervation 
or  experience  has  prefented  them  with  no- 
thing that  fhould  furnina  an  adequate  idea 
of  it. 

Upon  the  fame  fort  of  principles,  our 
modern  reafoners  rejeel  the  dodrine  of 
Chrift's  fatisfacftion.  They  cannot  conceive 
how  the  punifhment  of  one  who  is  innocent, 
ihould  atone  for  the  guilt  of  another.  This 
to  them  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  elTen- 
tial  juflice  of  the  Deity,  v/hich  ought  not  to 
take  pleafure  in  the  fufferings  of  the  inno- 
cent y  and  productive  of  no  good  effed,  fuit- 
ed  to  the  charac1:er  which  they  entertain  of 
that  exalted  Being. 

Here  again  the  temerity  of  thofe  pre- 
fumptuous  men  is  notorious.  Thatjuflice, 
according  to  our  notions,  will  not  condemn 

ont 
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one  for  the  fault  of  another,  is  manifefl:* 
But,  if  the  innocent  fhould  confent  to  fuffef 
for  the  guilty,  where  is  the  violation  of  ju- 
ftice  in  permitting  it  ?  If  the  innocent  again 
has  fome  great  and  noble  end  in  view  by 
fubmitting  to  that  fufFering,  lit  to  recompenfe 
a  thoufand-fold  the  grief  borne,  where  is  the 
injuflice  of  permitting  hirn  to  put  himfelf  in 
the  place  of  the  guilty  ?  If  the  innocent  per- 
fon  is  all  mercy,  all  bowels,  all  compalTion^ 
and  can  fuftain  the  punifhment  which  the 
broken-hearted  repenting  criminal  cannot  1 
what  is  (hocking  in  the  belief,  even  accord- 
ding  to  our  common  notions,  that,  to  com-» 
ply  with  the  benignity  of  his  nature,  he 
might  fubmit  to  bear  it  ?  It  is  true  we  may 
not  fee  fo  clearly  why  the  divine  juil:ice 
fhould  be  fatisfied  for  the  offence  of  one  by 
the  fufferings  of  another ;  and  that  the  light 
of  nature  would  not  have  led  us  to  difcover, 
that  we  guilty  offenders  v/ere  to  be  deliver- 
ed from  puniHiment  by  the  fufferings  of  an- 
other :  but  is  that  a  reafon  Vv^hy  we  fhould 
not  take  God's  word  for  it,  if  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  affure  us  that  it  is  fo  ?  Do  we 
knov/  fo  intimately  the  nature  of  his  eifential 
juftice,  as  to  be  certain  that  it  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  accept  of  a  vicarious  fatisfadlion  r 

-Amongil 
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Amongil  men,  we  know,  that  debt  owing 
by  one  may  be  difcharged  by  payment  made 
by  another ;  and  are  we  certain,  that,  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  one  man's  obligation  to 
juilice  may  not  be  cancelled  upon  another's 
voluntary  fulfilling  of  it  ?  He  little  thinks 
on  the  unmeafurable  difference  that  is  be- 
tween tke  narrovv^nefs  of  the  human  under- 
ilanding,  and  the  immenfity  of  the  divine, 
who  dares  reft  on  fuch  conclufions. 
•  Another  inftance  of  men's  making 
their  own  confined  obfervations  and  concep- 
tions the  meafure  and  touchftone  of  truth,  is, 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  difcards  provi- 
dence, denies  a  future  flate,  and  confequenjt- 
ly  renounces  the  Deity,  at  leafl  deprives  the 
firfl  caufe  of  all  intelligence. 

This  notable  opinion  is  grafted  on  ob-=- 
fervation,  that  the  Deity  does  not  interpofe 
in  any  extraordinary  manner  in  the  tranfac- 
lions  of  this  lower  v/orld  ;  that  every  thing 
proceeds  in  it  according  to  the  concurrence 
of  natural  caufes  \  that  the  fame  events  befal 
the  wicked  as  the  virtuous,  with  the  advan- 
tage moft  comm.only  on  the  fide  of  the  viti- 
ous  ;  that  the  ftronged  battalions,  conduded 
hj  the  befl  officers,  fucceed  in  battle  ;  and 
that  vice  and  villany  is   triumphant,    when 

con- 
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conducled  by  fkill,  without  any  appearance 
on  the  part  of  God  in  providence  to  prevent 
the  efFedls  of  the  wickednefs,  or  to  correal 
the  authors  of  it :  and  from  thefe  obferva- 
tions  the  collediion  is,  that  all  a6lions  are 
indifferent,  and  that  a  future  ftate  is  a  bug=- 
bean 

N  o  v^^,    fuppofing  thefe    obfervations  pre- 
cifely  true,    and  that   there  is  not  the  leafl 
interpofition    of   the  Deity   in    this    world, 
what  is  the  neceffary  confequence  I  'Whe- 
ther that  all  at51ions  are  indifferent,    in  flat 
contradidlion  to  the  cleared  feeling  and  per- 
ception of  the  foul  ;  or  that  there  mufl  be 
a  future  ilate,  in  which  the  aclors  muft  fe-* 
verally  be  diftinguiihed  by  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  ?  If  there  are  fuch  things  as  right 
and  wrong,  if  the  Deity  is  intelligent,  and 
if  juftice  is  an  attribute  of  that  Being,  the 
lafl:  mufl  neceffarily  be  the  true  conclufiono 
But,  as  the  admitting  it  might  be  attended 
with  fome  uneafy  apprehenfions,  and  might 
require  a  change  of  heart  and  condud,  the 
moral  fenfe,    the  mofl  intimate  convicflion, 
muft   be  fmothered,    and    intelligence    and 
juflice  denied  to  the  infinitely  perfed:  Being. 

But,    after  all,  on  what  is  this  important 
propofition,    That    the  Almighty  has  abfo- 

Vol.  IL  M  lutely 
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lutely  abandoned  all  fublunary  things  to  the 
dire£i:ion  of  chance,  founded  ?  Why  juft  on 
this,  That  none  of  our  wife  men  have  feen 
any  miracles  wrought  of  late  times ;  and  they 
are  not  difpofed  to  think  it  poffible,  that  any 
Gould  have  been  wrought  in  the  more  early  ; 
and  it  is  a  truth  not  to  be  contefted,  that  the 
unjuft  fucceed  in  this  world,  fully  as  well  as 
thejuil. 

B  u  T,  if  they  were  to  be  aiked,  Whether 
they  are  certain,  that  no  caufe  has  inter- 
pofed  in  the  producing  any  event  but  what 
they  have  obferved  ?  and  whether  they  are 
fure  that  there  are  no  fecret  fprings  in  pro- 
vidence, unfeen  and  unthought  of  by  them, 
to  which  important  events  are  owing  ?  if 
they  would  not  be  laughed  at,  they  mull 
muft  anfwer  in  the  negative;  which  is 
enough  to  deilroy  the  certainty  of  their  po- 
fition. 

But  to  examine  the  thing  more  careful- 
ly, they  mud  diftinguifh  between  indivi- 
duals of  the  human  fpecies,  and  ftates  and 
kingdoms  ;  which  by  uS  are  confidered  in 
fome  fort  as  individuals,  and  may  be  fo  by 
the  Ruler  of  the  univerfe.  Though  men 
be  not  punifiied  or  rewarded  here,  they  may 
meet  with  what  they  deferve  hereafter.  But,  if 

ftates 
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Aates  and  kingdoms  are  not  to  meet  with  any 
corredion  in  this  world,  they  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  proper  objecls  of  it  in  another. 

Now,  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  all  flates 
and  kingdoms,  in  proportion  as  they  grow 
great,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  grow  wan- 
ton, wicked,  and  opprefTive.  And  the  hi- 
ftory  of  all  ages  gives  evidence  of  the  fatal 
cataftrophe  of  all  fuch  ftates  and  kingdoms, 
when  the  eup  of  their  iniquity  was  full : 
nor  is  it  poflible  to  fhew,  that  any  one  ftate 
or  kingdom  has  been  overturned  that  did 
hot  deferve  it  at  the  hand  of  Providence  ; 
however  little  they  may  have  deferved  it 
at  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  or  oppreffor  who 
brought  their  calamity  upon  them.  In 
this  argument  it  is  not  necefTary  to  fay,  that 
no  unjufl  war  ever  profpered.  Providence 
may  make  ufe  of  the  vitious  and  wicked  dif- 
pofition  of  any  prince,  or  of  the  ruler  of  any 
ilate,  to  execute  juftice  upon  a  power  fated  to 
punifhment.  And  the  only  queftion  which 
the  adverfaries  to  Providence  have  to  anfwer, 
is.  How  they  can  be  fure,  that  thofe  deferved 
judgments  were  the  effect  of  mere  fortuity,, 
without  the  leaft  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord  of  the  univerfe  ? 

M  2  The 
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The  courfe  of  providence  with  refpexft 
to  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies  under- 
goes a  very  different  confideration,  and 
ought  to  be  viewed  in  a  light  which  no  Free- 
thinker ever  thought  of.  If  by  happinefe 
and  profperity  in  this  world  is  meant,  wealth, 
and  power,  and  enjoyment  of  all  pleafures, 
and  fuccefs  in  all  purfuits ;  it  may  be  fafely 
allowed,  that  the  beft  man  is  not  the  happieft 
or  moft  profperous  :  but,  if  by  happinefs  and 
profperity  is  meant,  the  full  and  quiet  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pleafures  that  man,  con- 
iidered  as  a  rational  being,  is  capable  of; 
and  fuccefs  in  all  the  purfuits  in  which, 
as  a  reafonable  creature,  he  ought  to  engage  ; 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  good  man  will 
be  found  to  be  the  moft  completely  happy ; 
and  with  that  good  man  as  little  doubt,  that 
the  Maker  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  man  has 
not  abandoned  the  care  of  him  to  blind 
chance. 

The  man  who,  forgetting  all  regards  for 
the  Author  of  his  being  and  happinefs, 
centers  all  his  views  upon  himfelf  5  who, 
born  with  a  vigorous  body  and  keen  appe- 
tites, fucceeds  to,  or  acquires  means  to  gra- 
tify all  his  brutal  defires,  and  plunges  into 
the  enjoyment  of  whatever  his  luft  direds 
him  to,  is  not,  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  moft 

free- 
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Ireethinking  philofopher^  h^ppy.  His  pur- 
fuits,  as  well  as  his  enjoyments,  are  mean 
and  beadly;  furfeit.s  and  accidental  dif- 
eafes  interrupt  the  courfe  of  his  felicity; 
age,  with  its  attendant  infirm ities,  diflblve 
the  charm  that  bound  him;  pleafures  of 
all  forts  lofe  their  relifli ;  and  the  terrors, 
which  death  unavoidably  mud  bring,  are 
no  way  to  be  evited,  but  by  banifliing  all 
thoughts  of  death  from  the  mind.  Such  a 
man's  pofTefllons  and  enjoyments  cannot  de- 
note him  happy ;  nor  would  a  wife  man  pray 
for  thefe  bleffings  as  the  portion  with  which 
he  was  to  be  contented,  unlefs  he  might  ob- 
tain this  other  boon,  that  he  (hould  neve^ 
decay  nor  die. 

No  philofopher  that  breathes  the  air,  is 
fo  filly  as  to  maintain,  that  the  obje<5ls  of 
the  purfuits  of  the  avaritious,  or  of  the 
ambitious,  whether  in  the  political  or  mar- 
tial way,  are  objeds  fit  for  the  purfuit  of 
a  rational  creature ;  or  that  fuccefs  in 
thofe  purfuits  is  fit  to  denote  fuch  a  crea- 
ture happy.  And,  if  they  will  take  an  im- 
partial view  of  their  own  boailed  felicity  5 
if  they  will  draw  up  a  fair  account  of  the 
fum  of  their  learning  and  knowledge, 
and  of  the  happinefs  they  have  tafied  in 
M  3  the 
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the  acquifition  and  enjoyment  of  thofe 
blefTings ;  and  if  they  v/ill  candidly  fet 
againft  it  the  difcoveries  they  muft  have 
made  of  the  fcantinefs  of  their  knowledge, 
the  weaknefs  of  their  underftanding,  and 
their  neceffary  dependence  on  fomewhat 
not  within  themfelves  for  their  exiftence, 
which  they  never  have  thought  fit  to  ac- 
knowledge; or,  however,  adding  to  thofe 
reflexions  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  what  may  come  after :  the 
balance  of  the  account  will  doubtlefs  ftand 
on  the  wrong  fide;  and  will  (hew,  that 
though  they  have  been  more  happy,  or 
rather  lefs  miferable  than  the  profligate  of 
the  higher  or  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  yet 
neither  their  purfuits  nor  acquifitions  can 
give  them  any  title  to  confider  themfelves^ 
or  to  be  confidered  by  others,  as  really 
happy. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  cafe  of 
that  man  be  coniidered,  who,  delivered  from 
the  flavery  of  thofe  vice's  and  follies,  and 
acquainted  with  the  end  for  which  he  was 
created,  endeavours  with  all  his  pov/ers  ta 
anfwer  the  defign.  Such  a  one  tafles  the 
fame  pleafure  in  all  fenfual  enjoyments  as  the 
gteateft  epicure;  and  has  as  ^uick  a  relifli  of 

all 
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&\\  mental  joys  that  proceed  from  the  purfuit, 
or  from  the  difcovery  of  truth,  as  the  great- 
eft  philofopher. 

But  then  he  fees,  with  the  philofoplier^ 
that  thofe  fenfual  enjoyments  are  mean  and 
beaftly,  unworthy  of  the  purfuit  of  rational 
creatures;  that  they  are  annexed  to  the 
performance  of  the  animal  fun61:ions,  to 
induce  men  to  do  adls  necelTary  for  their 
own  prefervation,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  fpecies ;  but  which  they  never  would 
think  of,  but  for  the  appetites  implanted 
in  them,  and  the  pleafure  which  attends  the 
gratification  of  the  appetites  ;  and  that 
fatiety  and  uneaiinefs  accompanies  the  pur- 
fuit of  thofe  pleafure s  any  farther  than  na- 
ture  requires, 

A  N  D  he  fees,  by  the  exercife  of  his  ra- 
tional powers,  what  few  philofophers  at- 
tend to,  that  the  eyes  of  his  mind  were 
given  him  to  difcover  the  immenfity,  the 
power,  the  wifdom,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Creator  in  his  works  ;  to  difcover  the 
overflowing  bounty  of  that  perfect  Being 
to  him,  and  his  conilant  dependence  on 
the  Author  and  Source  of  his  happinefs ; 
to  difcover  the  numberlefs  obligations  he 
lies  under,  with  reverence  and  gratitudcj 
M  4  to 
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to  obey  and  to  adore  the  Sovereign  of  the 
univerfe ;  to  difcover  his  duty  towards  his 
fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  towards  his 
Creator;  to  difcover,  that  the  favour  of 
the  Almighty  muft  attend  performance  of 
duty,  as  his  difpleafure  mufl  follow  the 
ungrateful  breach  of  it  :  to  difcover,  that 
the  favour  of  God  is  the  only  objecft  v/or- 
thy  of  the  purfuit  of  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  to  difcover,  that  the  beftowing  that 
heart,  and  all  the  defires  of  it,  on  fenfual 
brutilh  pleafures,  or  any  other  vanity,  to 
the  cxclufion  of  the  Eternal^  is  the  mod 
horrid,  as  well  as  the  moft  foolifh  crime 
that  can  be  imagined. 

The  pleafures  of  life  are  enjoyed  by 
this  man  with  as  much,  perhaps  with  more 
lelifh,  than  by  the  libertine.  But  then 
they  do  not  pervert  the  heart.  The  only 
motion  they  are  capable  of  exciting  there, 
is,  gratitude  and  thankfulnefs  to  the  bene- 
ficent Donor.  The  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge is  tafled  by  him  with  as  much  de- 
light as  it  is  by  the  philofopher  ;  though 
it  produces  in  them  very  different  effects. 
The  one  it  puffs  up  with  pride  and  prefump- 
tion ;  the  other  it  fills  with  humility,  and  re- 
verence for  the  Moil  High. 

Thi 
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The  man  who  has  fixed  his  heart  upon 
the  proper  object,  does  not  ceafe  to  tafte 
with  pleafure  the  common  bleffings  of  this 
life  ;  neither  does  he  fail  to  beftow  the  pro- 
per induftry  to  acquire,  and  to  preferve 
them.  But  then  he  confiders  them  only  as 
fo  many  fugar-plums  given  by  the  Creator 
to  m.ake  his  confinement  to  his  prifon  of 
clay  more  palatable ;  which  muft  have  an 
end,  when  his  enlargement  begins.  He  la- 
ments the  unhappy  t;ondition  of  thofe  who 
feek  after  them  as  their  chief  good.  He  would 
neither  acquire  nor  preferve  them  at  the 
expence  of  doing  one  fingle  ad  that  might 
forfeit  the  favour  of  his  Maker  and  Bene- 
fador :  neither  does  he  repine  at  the  pri- 
vation of  them  ;  knowing,  that  it  could  not 
happen  without  the  will  and  pleafure  of 
his  Lord  and  Mafter,  the  Sovereign  of  the 
univerfe,  to  which  his  heart  and  will  chear- 
i'ully  fubmit. 

Compare  the  happinefs  of  this  man 
with  that  of  the  greateft  favourite  of  for- 
tune, who  has  fet  his  heart  on  other  ob- 
jetfts,  and  who  has  had  the  full  gratifica- 
tion of  all  his  appetites,  fo  far  as  the 
courfe  of  humanity  will  permit ;  but  who 
mufl  die,  and  leave  thofe  enjoyments,  un- 
certain 
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certain  what  is  to  happen  hereafter.  This 
man  enjoys,  in  common  with  the  wife  and 
the  voluptuous  of  his  rank  in  the  world, 
all  the  fenfual  and  mental  pleafures  in 
which  they  delight,  without  the  alloy 
that  muil  torture  their  minds,  when  they 
think  of  parting  with  them.  But  then 
he  has  in  himfelf  a  conftant  fource  of  un- 
alloyed joy,  to  which  they  are  utter  Gran- 
gers. The  abundant  goodnefs  of  the  gi- 
ver of  all  thofe  bleffings '  fills  his  foul  with 
gratitude  and  thankfulnefs,  and  difpofes 
Wm  with  joy  to  do  what  appears  to  him 
to  be  his  duty;  and  confcioufnefs  of  that 
happy  difpofition  produces  the  mofl:  firm 
confidence  and  reliance  on  the  favour  and 
good -will  of  his  omnipotent  Benefa^l:ori 
from  which  he  is  to  look  hereafter  for  joys 
of  a  different  nature  from  thofe  which  in' 
this  life  he  flights,  when  they  fland  in  the 
v/ay  of  his  duty.  Every  a(5t  of  duty  per- 
formed fills  his  foul  with  a  placid,  ftill  fa- 
tisfadtion,  that  is  fenfibly  felt,  though  not 
eafily  exprefied..  A  mouthful  of  meat,  be- 
ftowed  on  a  hungry  beggar,  gives  the  ^  heart 
of  the  donor  more  real  fatisfadlion,  than 
the  relifli  of  the  food  gives  pleafure  to  the 
craving  flomach,  or  the  mofl  delicious  dainty 

give* 
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gives  to  the  vitiated  palates  of  the  voluptuous. 
And  the  particular  excellency  of  thefe  enjoy- 
iTjents  is,  that  no  e^^cefs  can  furfeit  or  pall 
the  appetite,  no  accident  can  deprive  him  of 
thein. 

To  a  man  pofTefTed  of  fuch  an  incor- 
ruptible flock  of  happinefs,  the  pleafure? 
of  this  life  appear  but  mere  baubles  ;  and 
the  privation  of  them  a  trifling  lofs.  Life 
itfelf  he  is  difpofed  to  refign  with  willingnefs, 
becaufe  to  him  death  has  no  fting. 

I F  then  felicity,  even  in  this  life ,  does 
not  depend  upon  what  are  called  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  but  on  the  difpofition  of  foul 
that  has  been  defcribed,  with  vv^hat  coun- 
tenance can  any  Freethinker  maintain, 
that  in  this  world  there  is  no  interpofition 
of  the  a6t  of  the  Deity,  no  fpecial  provi- 
dence ?  It  may  indeed  be  true,  that  v/ealth, 
and  honours,  and  power  do  not  attend  the 
moil  defervings  and  that  halters,  and 
infamy,  and  want  do  not  lay  hold  on  the 
vitious :  but  will  it  follow,  from  our  not 
being  able  to  fee  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  diflribution  of  thofe  perifhing  fa^ 
vours  on  which  the  real  happinefs  of  man 
does  not  depend,  that  the  Framer  of  the 
hearts  of  men  has  no  communication  with 
I  thems 
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i:hem,  and  never  interpofes  to  determine 
them  to  that  wherein  their  chief  felicity 
tonfifls  ? 

The  proofs  of  the  goodnefs  and  juftice 
©f  God,  of  the  duty  and  dependence  of 
mariy  of  the  certainty  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  of  the  defperate  condition  of 
thofe,  who,  neglecting  God  and  their  duty, 
purfue  fading  pleafures  and  vanity  with 
their  v/hole  fpirit ;  and  of  the  real  and 
permanent  happinefs  of  fuch  as  enjoy  all 
the  gifts  of  God  with  thankfulnefs,  and 
gratefully  make  it  the  bufmefs  of  their 
lives  to  obey  his  will  and  to  obtain  his 
favour,  are  fo  confpicuous,  that  nothing 
feems  to  be  wanted  towards  the  produ- 
cing convi^ioHy  but  fomewhat  that  ihall 
turn  their  eye,  and  fix  the  attention  upon 
them ;  becaufe,  if  they  are  duly  confider- 
cd  and  attended  to,  the  evidence  is  irre- 
fiilible.  Now,  as  that  attention  may  be 
jraifed  by  various  incidents,  fometimes  by 
£cknefs  and  diftrefles  of  different  kinds> 
fometimes  by  a  happy  education,  fome- 
times by  the  converfation  of  pious  per- 
fons,  and  fometimes  by  reading  and  me- 
ditation, v/hich  a  thoufand  circumflances 
feemingly   accidental    concur    to    improve ; 

why 
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why  (hould  we  conclude,  that  all  thefe  inci- 
dents are  purely  accidental ;  and  that  the 
perfon  transformed,  by  them,  from  a  mife- 
rable  brute  to  a  happy  man,  owes  the  change 
to  blind  chance  ?  Whatever  vain  reafoners 
may  imagine  or  babble,  the  perfon  whofe 
eyes  are  opened  by  thofe  incidents,  acknow- 
ledges with  gratitude  the  hand  of  God  in 
them. 

But,  though  Freethinkers  might  be  ex- 
cufed  for  concluding,  however  raflily,  that 
Providence  does  not  interpofe  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  external  tranfadions  of  this 
world,  becaufe,  after  all  the  obfervations 
they  can  make,  they  have  not  complete  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary ;  yet  what  excufe  can 
they  have  for  pretending  to  judge,  that  the 
merciful  and  beneficent  Spirit  of  God  does 
not  v/ork  upon  the  fpirits  of  men  ?  From 
their  proper  experience  they  can  draw  no 
obfervation,  as  they  have  locked  out  all  re- 
gards for  the  Deity  from  their  heart  5  and 
what  paffes  in  the  fpirits  of  other  men  they 
can  have  no  knowledge  of,  nor  indeed  any 
idea,  as  they  have  fuffered  no  luch  tranfac- 
tions  to  take  place  in  their  own. 

Philosophers  have  talked  much  of 
aiftion  and  readion  in  matter,  and  imagine 

they 
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they  underhand  what  they  fay  ;  what  fhould 
hinder  them  to  beUeve,  that  there  may  be 
fuch  a  thing  as  a6lion  and  readlion  between 
fpirits,  even  between  the  infinitely  perfe6l 
Spirit  and  the  fpirits  of  finite  men  ?  If  gra- 
titude obferved  in  a  dog  produces  fome  re- 
gard and  kindnefs  in  the  mind  of  his  mafler, 
v/hy  may  not  the  gratitude,  the  warmth  o£ 
the  heart  of  manj  work  fome  fimilar  efFedl 
in  the  all-feeing  Mind  ?  and  who  dare  pre- 
fum.e  to  fay,  that  it  may  not  ad  on,  and 
comfort  the  fpirit  of  man  in  return  ?  If  that 
beneficent  and  all-powerful  Spirit  does  not 
Ihew  his  kindnefs  in  beflrowing  wealth,  and 
power,  and  fading  pleafures,  it  is  becaufe 
they  are  not  real  goods ;  becaufe  they  are  not 
the  object  of  the  heart  and  wiflies  of  the 
party  favoured  ;  and  becaufe,  in  place  of  do- 
ing them  real  good,  they  might  call  oif  the 
aftcelions  from  that  exercife  wherein  his  true 
felicity  coniifcs.  And  this  is  fo  true,  that 
crofies,  difappointments,  and  diflreiles,  may 
juftly  be  confidered  as  acls  of  the  greateft 
kindnefs,  when  they  tend  to  recal  the  flray- 
kig  mind  from  vanity,  and  to  fix  it  on  its 
proper  object. 

How    then    dares     prefumptuous    fhort- 
fighted  man  deny  the  interpoiition  of  Provi- 
dence, 
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dence,  becaufe  he  does  not  fee  the  fecret 
fpring  by  which  it  adls,  or  know  the  inten- 
tions  of  the  Infcriitable  ?  Or  how  can  he, 
becaufe  a  fatisfa(5lory  reafon  does  not  appear 
to  him  for  the  long-faffering  patience  and 
forbearance  of  the  Moft  Merciful,  doubt  of 
the  exiftence  or  juftice  of  that  Being ;  deny 
a  future  ftate;  or  maintain  the  indifference 
of  all  anions,  as  to  right  and  wrong  ?  But 
fuch  is  the  fatal  effecfl  of  the  corruption  of 
man's  heart,  and  of  the  defle<5lion  of  it  from 
the  true  objecfl  to  vice  and  vanity. 

The  extreme  folly  of  modern  Free- 
thinkers is  much  lefs  accountable  or  excu- 
fable  than  that  of  the  antients.  The  antients- 
had  no  certain  lights  but  thofe  of  nature, 
Thofe  naturally  led  them  to  fee  the  vanity 
of  the  purfuits  v/herein  they  were  engagedj 
the  depravity  of  the  human  nature,  and  the 
confequences  which  might  attend  their  cour- 
fes  hereafter.  Thofe  were  but  melancholy 
reflexions^  leading  to  defpair,  and  tending  to 
four  every  enjoyment  j  as  they  had  no  cer- 
tain intimation5  that  any  method  was  chalked 
out  by  the  Deity  for  the  expiation  of  fin.; 
and  forreiloring  offending  man  to  his  favour 
and  protection.  And  therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,    that  they  banifeed    from 

their 
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their  thoughts  fuch  gloomy  uncomfortabre 
fpeculations*  But  our  modern  madmen  hear 
eveiy  day  of  mercy  and  pardon  offered  by 
by  the  offended  Deity  to  offending  fmners, 
if  they  will  receive  it  thankfully.  They  are 
told,  that  this  is  the  declared  will  of  God, 
and  that  there  is  complete  evidence  of  its 
being  fuch;  and  they  fee,  that  this  is  the 
belief  of  numbers  of  the  moft  fagacious  and 
inquifitive  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But  all 
this  will  not  do.  Their  heart  is  giVen  to 
other  obje<5ts  ;  and  they  hear,  ihat  thefe 
muft  be  difmiffed  before  they  can  fhare  of 
the  pardon  proffered. 

To  keep  however  their  countenance,  and 
the  chara<5ler  of  Freethinkers,  they  muft 
aflign  feme  reafon  for  their  revolting  againfl 
revelation.  And  this  they  readily  do.  They 
fay,  falfely,  that  they  have  carefully  exa- 
mined all  the  evidence  for  revelation  ;  and 
they  fay,  honeftly  and  truly,  that  all  the 
evidence  which  they  have  confidered,  has 
not  been  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their  objections, 
and  to  convince  them,  that  what  is  called 
revelation  is  really  fuch. 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  ^// 

the  evidence,   is  abfolutely  falfe.     No  man 

ever  did,    or  can  do  fo,   without  receiving 

2  perfe<5t 
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perfecft  conviction.  It  is  a  queflion,  whe- 
ther any  profefTed  Freethinker,  who  has  hi- 
therto appeared,  had  learning  or  talents  fuf- 
ficient  to  examine  the  evidence.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  none  who  have  wrote,  have  difco- 
vered  that  they  had  either. 

Men   may  fearch  for  arguments  a  priori 
for  the  proof  of  any  proportion  that  may  re- 
fult   from  the    nature  of  things   known  to 
them.      That  treachery    to  our  neighbour, 
and  ingratitude  to  the  God  that  made  us, 
are  highly  oiFenfive,  and  ought  to  be  punifh- 
ed  by  perfed  juftice,  may   be  demonllrated 
a  priori.    But,  if  fovereign  goodnefs  and  mer- 
cy, to  deliver  repenting  men  from  deferved 
punifhment,  has  contrived  a  method  of  fal- 
vation  by  fending  his  fon  into  the  world  to 
fufFer  for  them  ;  and  if,  to  prevent  their  de- 
fpair,  and  to  encourage  their  repentance  and 
amendment,  that  beneficent  Being  has  been 
pleafed  to  publifh  his  pardon,  with  the  con- 
ditions of  it,  to  mankind ;  this  muft  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  matter  of  fadt  not  difcover- 
able  by  any  inductions  a  priori  ^  becaufe  it  is 
in  fome  fort  adverfary   to  our  general  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong ;  and  therefore,  to 
have  any  efFecft  on  the  minds  of  men,  mufl: 
Vol.  IL  N  have 
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have  been  published  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
evidence,  as  mufl  neceflarily  gain  full  belief; 
and  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Author  of 
this  publication,  that  it  fliould  gain  belief 
in  future  ages,  the  evidence  muft  be  of  that 
nature  that  is  fit  to  carry  convidion  to  all 
for  whom  the  publication  was  intended. 

Accordingly  this  revelation,  which, 
was  made  foon  after  the  firft  tranfgreflion, 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  under  cir- 
cumflances  fo  diftinguiflied,  as  could  not 
poffibly  leave  any  doubt,  that  it  was  the 
declaration  of  the  Deity.  And,  by  wifdom 
and  power  more  than  human,  fuch  a  fort 
of  evidence  has  been  contrived  and  pre- 
ferved  for  the  authority  of  that  revelation, 
as  far  exceeds,  in  point  of  certainty,  the 
proof  of  any  other  event  that  ever  hap- 
pened. That  fuch  cities  as  Babyk?i  and 
Carthage  exifted  ;  that  Cafar  won  the  battle 
of  Pharfalia,  and  was  murdered  in  the  Ro- 
7nan  fenate,  no  one  doubts.  But,  if  all  the 
documents  for  the  authority  of  revelation 
v/ere  brought  together,  the  proof  in  this  laft 
cafe  is  by  fo  much  ftronger  than  that  in  the 
others,  as  the  belief  of  it  is  more  interefling 
to  mankind. 

But 
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But  the  different  degrees  of  credit  gi- 
ven to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  arife  from 
the  different  difpofitions  of  the  hearts  of 
men.  There  is  no  prejudice  in  the  mind  of 
man  againfl:  admitting  the  firfl ;  againfl  the 
lad:  there  is  this  violent  bias,  that, .  if  it  is 
admitted,  men  mufl  become  in  their  own 
eyes  miferable  wretches,  and  muft  difmifs 
thofe  lufls  and  vanities  on  which  they  doat- 
ed.  To  prevent  this  difgrace  and  irre- 
parable damage,  arms  miifl  be  taken  up 
againfl  the  evidence  that  infults  their  quiet ; 
any  objection,  (of  which  there  are,  and  mufl 
be  multitudes),  if  it  cannot  eafily  be  anfwer- 
ed,  is  a  demonftration  fuperior  to  all  the 
evidence  for  revelation  -,  and  they  look  into 
revelation,  and  to  the  evidence  for  it.  Only 
to  arm  themfelves  with  fuch  objedions. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that  men 
whofe  prejudices  fland  fo  much  in  the 
way  of  believing,  do  not  give  themfelves 
the  trouble  to  fearch  after,  and  to  colle(5l 
all  the  proofs  for  revelation.  It  is  a  labo- 
rious work.  All  the  remains  of  antient 
hiflory,  and  the  compofures  of  the  learn- 
ed of  thofe  times,  mufl  be  examined  ;  all 
the  rites,  opinions,  and  practices  of  nati- 
ons, fo  far  as  they  can  be  difcovered,  muft 
N  2  be 
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be  confidered  5  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, now  extant,  mufl  be  furveyed  ;  a  rea- 
fonable  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which 
revelation  is  recorded,  muft  be  attained; 
and  the  confequences  that  have  attended 
that  revelation  fince  the  advent  of  Chrift, 
muft:  be  adverted  to,  before  one  can  fay- 
that  he  is  polTefTed  of  all  the  evidence,  and 
before  he  can  form  a  judgment  of  many  of 
the  objedions  which  Freethinkers  move. 
But,  that  none  of  them  who  have  w^'ote 
have  given  themfelves  this  trouble,  is  plain 
from  their  writings ;  which  contain  little 
more  than  fmatterings  of  learning,  to  which 
the  Jeivs  have  helped  them,  and  which  they 
feem,  without  due  examination,  to  have  ta- 
ken on  truft;. 

Though  it  has  pleafed  the  merciful  wif- 
dom  of  God,  to  fcatter  proofs  of  his  re- 
velation over  all  the  antient  nations,  and 
to  preferve  documents  of  them  down  to 
cur  days,  for  the  convidion  of  obftinate 
infidels,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
faith  of  the  inquiiitive  who  believe  ;  yet, 
happily  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  have 
neither  time  nor  talents  for  fuch  inqui- 
ries, revelation  is  fo  calculated,  as  to  re- 
quire nothing  of  man  that  his  confcious 
foul  does  not  fee  to  be  his  duty  j    and  to 

promife 
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proniife  liini  nothing  that  does  not  appear 
to  his  mofl  inward  fenfe  to  be  the  necetTa- 
ry  confequence  of  doing  it.  By  it  he  is 
acquainted  with  his  forlorn  condition  \  which 
he  needs  do  no  more  to  difcover  to  be 
truth,  than  to  turn  his  eyes  inward  upon 
himfelf.  And  a  remedy  is  pointed  out  ade- 
quate to  the  difeafe ;  which  tends  to  magnify 
the  mercy,  the  w^fdom,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Creator ;  and  to  tie  the  creature  to 
him,  by  flill  Wronger  bonds  of  duty  and 
gratitude. 

I N  this  fyftem  there  is  fuch  harmony  be- 
tween duty  and  interefl,  and  therefore 
fuch  a  propenfity  in  every  fober-thinking 
perfon  to  wi(h  it  to  be  true,  that,  from  the 
declared  opinions  of  others,  better  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  the  evidence,  and  to  de- 
termine, it  gains  belief;  and  that  very 
belief,  influencing  the  pradice,  brings 
real  tranquillity  and  happinefs  in  this  life, 
fpringing  from  confidence  of  the  favour  of 
the  Almighty;  a  fure  earneil  of  future  feli- 
city. But  by  the  debauched  and  the  %\My^ 
who  have  delivered  themfelves  over  foul  and 
body  to  their  lufis,  and  to  their  vanity,  this 
aptitude,  this  harmony  is  not  difcovered. 
Their  fears  make  them  wifh  it  may  not  be 
N  3  true. 
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true.  Obje<5lions  are  rife  in  every  corner; 
and,  if  any  inquiry  is  made  into  the  proofs, 
it  is  with  an  intent  to  objedl,  and  to  find 
them  infufficient. 

And  one  of  the  main  objedions  is.  That 
there  is  place  for  any  objection  againft  the 
certainty  of  revelation.  Why,  fay  thofe 
reafoners,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  Almighty,  that  what  is  called  the  re- 
velation of  his  will  fhould  have  been  be- 
lieved by  all  mankind  to  be  fuch,  he 
would  have  accompanied  it  with  fuch  evi- 
dence as  fhould  have  been  at  firft  fight 
fuperior  to  all  objedions,  and  muft  have 
convinced  and  converted  all  infidels :  but 
fince  he  has  not  done  fo,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  room  is  left  for  many  objedi- 
ons,  the  conclufion  is  jufl,  that  this  pre- 
tended revelation  is  none  of  his.  And  it 
muft  be  admitted,  the  inference  would 
be  pretty  juft,  on  fuppofal  of  the  propo- 
fition.  That  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Deity  to  convince  and  convert  all  infidels, 
however  wicked  and  reprobate.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  controverted,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  to  have  accompa- 
nied revelation  with  conftant  ftanding  mi- 
racles, even  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 

created 
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created  man  with  a  fmaller  fhare  of  free-will, 
and,  by  perpetual  interpofition  of  his  grace, 
to  have  prevented  his  actual  defedion  from 
his  duty.  But  upon  what  principle  is  it 
fuppofed,  that  God  intended,  or  ought  to 
have  intended,  to  extend  his  grace  alike  to 
all ;  to  the  obilinate  and  flagitious,  as  well 
as  to  the  fober  and  the  humble  fmner  ? 
The  difcretion  of  men  makes  a  wide  diffe- 
rence between  thofe  characters ;  and  how  can 
we  be  fure,  that  the  judgment  of  God  does 
not  fo  alfo  ? 

The  mercy  of  God  has  provided  an  a- 
tonement  fufficient  to  expiate  the  fiiis  of  all 
mankind,  who  v^^ill  take  hold  of  it.  TJie 
wifdom  of  God  has  contrived  evidence  fuf- 
ficient to  convince  all  mankind,  that  fuch 
atonement  is  provided,  if  they  will  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  examine  it.  But 
then  it  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  reach  with  con- 
vidion  thofe  only  who  are  difpofed  to  take 
hold  of  it ;  that  is,  the  meek  and  the  hum- 
ble, who  are  confcious  of  their  diftrefs  by 
nature,  and  defirous  to  be  delivered  from  it. 
And  them  it  reaches,  becaufe  they  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  inquire  after,  and  to 
examine  it ;  whilfl  it  does  not  convince, 
nor  indeed  can  it  polTibly,  tlie  proud  and  the 
N  4  ftub- 
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ftubborn,  who  flight  the  atonement  provided 
fo  much,  and  are  fo  thoroughly  averfe  to 
comply  with  the  condition  upon  which  it 
is  to  be  obtained,  that,  without  troubling  their 
heads  with  the  evidence,  they  infolently  re- 
ject the  mercy  of  the  Moll  High.  Who  then 
can  find  fault  with  the  divine  goodnefs  on 
this  article  ?  The  meek,  furely  will  not ;  and 
the  proud,  who  have  themfelves  only  to 
blame,  ought  not. 

S  o  the  fum  of  the  wife  objedion  is  this. 
That  the  good  and  jufl  God  did  not  intend, 
that  falvation  fliould  reach  thofe  defperately 
wicked  fmners  who  refufcd  to  accept  of  it. 
But  this  objeclion  weighs  with  thofe  who 
have  never  turned  their  thoughts  upon  the 
heinpufnefs  of  their  own  guilt;  and  have 
formed  to  themfelves  notions  of  the  benig- 
nity of  the  Deity,  from  the  falfe  notions  of 
generofity  which  they  have  encouraged  in 
themfelves,  laying  entirely  afide  his  juflice 
and  his  purity. 

From  the  fame  fource  fprings  another 
objedion,  of  equal  validity  as  to  revelation, 
founded  on  the  do<5lrine  of  the  perpetuity 
of  punifliment.  Here  again  the  incompre- 
henfible,  the  infinitely  perfed  Being,  is 
meafured  by  the  fpan  of  the  low,    blind, 

groveling 
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groveling  creature  that  makes  the  obje<5lion; 
who,  becaufe  he  cannot  comprehend  why 
this  juftice  is  fuited  to  the  divine  nature,  con- 
cludes at  once,  that  the  docJtrine  is  im.poffi- 
ble,  and  therefore  falfe ;  and,  in  confequence, 
rejeds  the  revelation  which  is  faid  to  affeit 
it,  Vv^ithout  giving  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  evidence  that  fupports  that  re- 
velation, or  to  inquire  whether  the  matter 
that  thus  fhocks  him,  is  really  revealed.  A 
careful  inquiry  might  poflibly  fatisfy  him, 
that  the  perpetuity  of  puniihments  is  not  ab- 
folutely  affirmed  >  and  that  no  more  is 
neceffarily  to  be  inferred  from  revelation, 
than  that  the  mifery  of  the  damned  is  to 
endure  for  ages.  But  fuch  an  inquiry  would 
give  him  competent  fatisfadion,  that  the 
revelation  he  wantonly  rejedls,  is  in  very 
deed  the  word  of  God  ;  and  would  difpofe 
him  to  believe  whatever  it  clearly  declares 
concerning  the  Deity  and  his  ways,  without 
confidering  how  far  that  might  or  might  not 
tally  with  his  conceits. 

And  herein  lies  the  monftrous,  the  fur- 
prifing  folly  of  the  vain  philofopher.  E- 
very  new  obfervation,  every  difcovery, 
which  his  fagacity  has  been  accidentally 
led  to  make  in    nature,   and   which   blows 

up 
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up  his  pride,  becomes  to  him  a  frefh  proof  of 
his  own  weaknefs  and  fhort-fightednefs,  and 
of  the  immenfity  of  the  Deity,  of  the  per- 
fedion  of  his  wifdom,  and  of  the  infcruta- 
biUty  of  his  ways  to  man  in  his  prefent  con- 
dition :  and  yet,  from  his  narrow  notions, 
he  will  pretend  to  decide  what  God 
ought,  or  ought  not,  what  he  can,  or  can* 
not  do. 

In  the  pittance  of  the  material  world 
which  falls  within  his  ken,  the  obfervati- 
©hs  of  the  infinite  wifdom,  contrivance, 
and  power  of  the  Creator,  daily  grow  up- 
on him;  new  and  unaccountable  proper- 
ties in  matter,  a(5ling  by  unerring  rules,  and 
tending  to  the  perfedion  of  the  whole, 
hourly  pour  in  upon  him ;  the  magnet, 
the  microfcope,  the  telefcope,  the  prifm, 
the  air-pump,  the  crucible,  ele(5lricity,  i^c, 
furnifh  him  with  complete  evidence,  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  fnatter^ 
which  he  fees,  taftes,  and  feels,  whereof  he 
is  in  part  compofed,  and  in  which  he  is  at 
prefent  immerfed  5  and  give  him  undoubted 
reafons  to  conclude,  that  there  may  be,  or 
rather  that  there  are  numberlefs  other  proper- 
ties in  matter,  and  rules  of  acting  which  it 

ileadily 
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fteadily  purfues,  of  which  he  at  prefent  has 
no  knowledge,  and  pofTibly,  fo  long  as  he  is 
confinded  to  clay,  never  can. 

By  what  means  then  is  he  to  judge  of  t\\^ 
fpiritual  worlds  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor 
can  have  any  adequate  idea  ?  A  fpirit  adling 
in  himfelf  he  feels,  and  is  confcious  of  its 
actings  j  but  what  it  is  compofed  of,  or  how 
it  ads,  is  all  hidden  from  him.  That  there 
may  be  as  many  different  clafTes  of  fpirit s, 
as  there  are  tribes  of  animals  or  plants,  he 
dare  not  deny  ;  though  he  can  have  no  con-- 
ception  of  the  manner  of  their  difference, 
or  of  the  ufes  for  which  they  may  be  in 
the  creation.  That  the  Creator  is  fpiri- 
tual, he  colleds  with  certainty  from  the 
ailonifhing  wifdom  and  artifice  of  fo  much 
of  the  univerfe  as  is  difclofed  to  him  j 
that  he  is  good  and  bountiful  in  a  fove- 
r^ign  degree,  his  works  declare;  and  that 
he  is  pofTefTed  of  all  pofTible  perfedions, 
his  felf- exigence  demonflrates.  But 
whence  comes  man  to  take  upon  him  to 
determine,  what  perfedion  in  any  of  his 
attributes  is ;  that  the  juftice  of  God  mufl 
go  thus  far,  and  no  farther ;  that  his  mercy 
requires  he  fhould,  or    fhould  not  do  this 

or 
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or  that  'y  or  that  his  goodnefs  ought,  or  ought 
not  to  operate  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  This, 
fure,  is  the  moft  aftonifhing  prefumption  ! 
Suppofing  him  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of 
juftice,  mercy,  and  goodnefs,  as  thofe  mufl 
be  by  the  Deity  exercifed  in  fupreme  har- 
mony, as  well  as  perfedion ;  how  dare  he 
prefume  to  define,  how  far  the  exercife  of 
either  of  them  may  go  ?  Common  fenfe,  and 
that  modefty  which  ought  to  attend  confci- 
oufnefs  of  our  dimnefs  of  fight,  would  di- 
re(5t  us,  when  any  thing  in  the  ways  or  will 
of  God  appears  that  we  cannot  account  for, 
to  receive  and  acquiefce  in  it  with  humble 
fubmifiion,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  right  and 

Wherefore,  when  we  fee  the  whole 
brute  creation,  animate  as  well  as  inani- 
mate, purfuing  conftantly,  and  without 
erring,  the  intention  of  God  in  their  for- 
mation ;  and  when  we  obferve,  in  that 
part  of  the  rational  ci'eation  which  is 
known  to  us,  the  higheft:  diforder  and 
confufion,  rebellion  againfi:  God,  injuftice 
towards  men,  fraud  and  falfhood  triumph- 
ant, virtue  and  fincerity  defpifed  and  op- 
prefTed,     and     guilt    contradled    that    mufl 

necefiTarily 
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liecefTarily  terminate  in  puniiliment,  all  the 
confequence  of  the  freedom  of  will  in  man  ; 
let  us  not  conclude,  as  madmen  are  apt  to 
do,  that  ail  anions  are  indifferent  to  the  Deity, 
or  that  no  punilhment  is  to  attend  guilt,  up- 
on a  fuppofal,  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
becoming the  benignity  of  God,  Vv?ho  muH 
have  forefeen  the  confequence  of  free-will 
in  man,  to  have  brought  into  the  world  fo 
many  millions  of  rational  creatures,  who,  he 
forefaw,  muH'  become  the  objects  of  wrath 
and  punifhment. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
free-will  has  been  the  caufe  of  tranfgreffioii 
in  man  ;  and  that  the  Deity  muft  have  fore- 
known the  effedls  it  v^as  to  produce.  But 
are  we  fure,  that,  in  the  fcale  of  effentiai 
juftice,  it  was  not  right  and  jufl,  to  have 
created  man  in  a  itate  of  happinefs,  with  a 
fitnefs  and  capacity  to  preferve  that  flate,  and 
to  acquire  one  higher,  and  v/ith  a  power  to 
chafe  between  good  and  evil  5  with  a  fane- 
tion,  that,  if  he  preferred  evil  to  good,  he 
mud  bear  the  difmal  confequences  of  that 
perverfe  choice  ?  Do  v/e  perfe(5rly  know  the 
nature  of  the  fovereignty  and  right  which  the 
Creator  has  to  difpofe  o(  the  creatures  which 
he  has  made  r  Or  are  we  acquainted  with  all 
2  the 
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the  itiotives  that  induced  the  Moft  High  td 
create  man  fo  qualified  ?  Is  it  certain,  that  no 
good  effecft,  worthy  the  divine  goodnefs, 
to  other  parts  of  the  unbounded  creation, 
could  have  flowed  from  the  fate  of  man  ? 
Or  is  it  clear,  that  we  are  intitled  to  judge 
of  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  any  part  of 
God^s  ways  or  works,  without  confidering 
the  relation  it  has  to,  and  the  effect  it  has 
on  the  whole?  Until  thefe  queftions  meet 
with  fatisfadtory  anfwers,  nothing  can  be 
more  filly  than  to  conclude  as  Freethink- 
ers do. 

A  fober  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  fees 
and  laments  the  diforders  of  mankind,  will 
not  give  up  the  moral  fenfe  of  his  foul  as  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  human  adlions  ; 
nor  will  he  give  up  the  juftice  or  goodnefs 
of  God,  becaufe  he  cannot  precifely  aflign 
the  motive  that  induced  the  Deity  to  endue 
man  with  that  proportion  of  free-will  with 
which  he  is  pofTefTed.  Full  conviction  of 
the  infinite  difproportion  that  is  between  his 
limited  underftanding,  and  that  of  the  felf- 
exiftent  Being,  leads  him  to  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  his  not  being  able  to  compie- 
liend  any  thing,  is  not  evidence  that  the 
Moft  High  cannot.     He  may  entertain  him- 

felf 
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felf  profitably,  at  leafl  pleafantly.  In  medita- 
ting on  fuch  fubjecfts  :  but,  though  his  in- 
vention ihould  fail  of  folving  the  difficulty, 
he  will  not  on  that  account  deny  principles, 
nor  impeach  the  juftice  or  goodnefs  of  his 
Maker. 

That  the  end  of  God  in  creating  man^ 
endued  with  free-will,  and  with  that  pro- 
portion of  reafon,  and  of  appetites,  where- 
with he  was  poffefTed,  was  not  to  difcover 
to  himfelf  what  ufe  man  was  to  make  of  thofe 
talents,  muil  be  evident  to  all  who  admit 
the  omnifcience  and  prefcience  of  the  Deity, 
But  it  is  not  fo  evident,  that  one  of  the  m.o- 
tives  of  the  Creator  for  framing  man  fo  qua- 
lified, may  not  have  been,  to  render  his 
his  juflice  and  his  mercy  confpicuous  to 
mankind  ;  and  to  fhew  thofe  attributes,  as 
well  as  the  efFetfls  of  free-will  left  to  chufe 
between  the  diclates  of  reafon  and  the  bent 
of  appetites,  to  other  clalTes  of  rational  be- 
ings, to  us  at  prefent  unknown. 

Had  all  the  rational  creation  unerringly 
pvirfued  the  didates  of  reafon,  that  is,  had 
they  unerringly  done  their  duty,  there  would 
have  been  no  occafion  for  difplaying  the 
juftice  or  the  mercy  of  God.  His  immen- 
fity,    his    eternity,     his    aftonifliing   power, 

good- 
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goodnefs,  and  wifdom,  were  legible  in  his 
works  ;  and  it  feems  unreafonable  to  doubt, 
that  one  of  the  ends  of  the  creation  was,  to 
exhibit  to  rational  creatures  complete  evi- 
dence of  thofe  glorious  attributes  and  qua- 
lities. But,  unlefs  fome  rational  creature  had 
offended,  there  could  have  been  no  example 
of  juftice,  nor  any  obje(5l  for  mercy. 

Before    any   trefpafs  committed,  every 
rational  being  that  fuppoied  revolting  againfl 
fovereign  goodnefs  polnble,  muft  have  con- 
cluded, that  the  guilty  deferved  to  be,  and 
would  be  purfued  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
Omnipotent.     But  in  what    manner   juftice 
required  that  this   vengeance  fhould  be  ex- 
erted, it  could  have  no  comprehenfion  of; 
far  lefs  could  it  have  any  conception,  that 
effential  jufcice,  ungratefully  affronted,  fhould 
fuffer    thoughts    of    mercy    to  interpofe  in 
behalf  of  the  infolent  offender,  and  fhould 
devife  a   method,  confiflent  with  juflice,  to 
deliver  the  criminal  from  punifhment,    and 
refl:ore  him  to  his  priftine  favour. 

But  the  abufe  of  free-will  has  given  oc- 
cafion  to  the  manifeftation  of  thofe  divine 
qualities,  v/hich  otherwife  might  have  re^ 
mained  unknown  to  men  and  angels,  in  a 
light  fo  difiinguiihed,  as  mufl  needs  produce 

admi- 
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admiration,  with  praife  and  adoration,  and 
give  a  more  noble  and  interfiling  idea  of  the 
perfedion  of  the  Deity. 

W  E  know  but  too  Well,  that  man  has 
fallen;  and  the  Scripture  acquaints  us  with 
the  revolt  of  fome  of  the  angels.  Their 
crime,  we  are  told,  met  with  inilant  con- 
demnation and  punifhment,  but  man's  with 
a  very  different  ufage.  The  convided  and 
afliamed  offender  had  hopes  of  mercy  im- 
mediately given  him.  Infinite  wifdom  found 
means  to  fatisfy  effential  juilice,  and  to 
make  way  for  the  difplay  of  mercy,  that 
glorious  and  adorable  attribute  of  the  Moll 
High. 

The  caufe  of  this  diverfity  we  can  but 
guefs  at.  The  weaknefs  of  man,  and  the 
temptations  he  was  liable  to,  w^e  know  5 
but  the  condition  and  temptation  of  the 
tranfgreffing  angels  we  are  not  acquainted 
with.  If  we  may  however  conjeclure,  their 
knowledge,  capacity,  and  power  was  far 
beyond  that  of  man ;  and  confequently  their 
defection  lefs  excufable  :  and  accordingly  we 
find  their  condemnation  was  by  fo  much 
the  more  prompt  and  fevere.  Whereas, 
with  refpedl  to  man^  the  execution  of  the 

V  0  £.  IL  O  fen- 
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fentence  againft  him  v/as  fufpended ;  mercy 
was  offered  ;  a  method  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Deity  was  fet  on  foot ;  repeated  inti- 
mations were  made  by  the  clement  Deity 
of  this  purpofe  of  grace  ;  repeated  and  re- 
newed inilitutions  were  backed  by  divine  au- 
thority, to  recal  men  to  their  duty  ;  the 
fovereign  and  effentially  juft  Lord  of  the 
univerfe  was  pleafed  to  proclaim  himfelf 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-fufFering  and 
patient ;  and,  through  a  long  fucceffion  of 
ages,  that  declaration  has  by  experience 
been  found  to  be  flridly  true.  His  long- 
fufFering,  accompanied  with  continual  invi- 
tations to  accept  of  pardon,  endures  to  this 
momicnt,  to  the "  inexpreffible  joy  of  thofe 
that  love  and  fear  him  ;  though  it  muft  at 
leaft  turn  to  the  utter  confufion  of  thofe 
who  heedlefsly  or  wilfully  rejec5t  the  proffer- 
ed grace, 

I N  the  treatment  of  the  fallen  angels, 
for  whom  we  know  no  (hadow  of  excufe, 
nothing  but  ftrid  juftice  appears.  In  the 
treatment  of  man,  the  feverity  of  the  ju- 
ilice  of  the  Eternal  is  made  confpicuousj, 
chiefly  by  the  atonement  which  his  mercy 
h^s  provided  to  expiate  the  guilt,    and   a- 

void 
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void  the  puniihment  of  unhappy  creatures. 
But  that  boundlefs  pity  and  compafTion, 
that  eiTential  mercy,  and  that  unwearied 
patience,  which  has  been,  and  flill  is  exer- 
cifed  towards  ungrateful  man,  could  never 
have  appeared  to  men  and  angels,  if  the  abufe 
of  free-will  had  not  given  occafion  for  the 
difplay  of  it. 

I T  is  idle  to  inquire,  becaufe  it  feems 
ImpofTible  to  difcover,  what  gave  occafion 
to  the  revolt  of  the  fallen  angels.  But 
it  is  probable,  their  fudden  and  fevere 
puniihment  has  prevented  trefpaffes  of  the 
like  nature.  That  exertion  of  the  juilice 
and  power  of  the  Eternal  muft  have  made 
a  deep  impreffion  upon  all  fpirits  of  the 
angelick  order.  And,  if  the  redltude  of 
the  remaining  choir  is  owing  to  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  rebellious  crew,  who  will 
prefume  to  find  fault  with  God,  for  gi- 
ving angels  fuch  a  portion  of  free-will  as 
to  leave  them  fallible,  or  for  reforting  to 
rigid  juftice  for  the  punifhment  of  their 
offence  ? 

Had  man,   upon  his  nrll  offence,  been 

treated     as    he    deferved ;    had    threatened 

death    immediately     followed     his     crimcj 

O  2  there 
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there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  fpe- 
cies :  but  there  would  have  been  no  in- 
ilance  of  the  mercy,  the  tender-hearted- 
nefs,  the  lon^-fufFering  of  the  Sovereign 
Bein^  3  none  to  fmg  his  praifes,  or  to 
blefs  him,  on  account  of  that  divine  at- 
tribute. As  his  perfedl  wifdom  and  exu- 
berant grace  has  contrived  it,  millions  of 
the  human  race,  who  have  tafted  of  his 
goodnefs  in  this  refpedl,  feail  their  fouls 
on  the  contemplation  of  his  amazing  con- 
defcendence,  and  with  their  whole  fpirit 
adore  and  blefs  him. 

And  if  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
end  of  the  formation  of  myriads  of  vari« 
ous  plants,  and  other  inanimate  produdi- 
ons,  is,  to  giv$  to  intelligent  minds  fome 
fort  of  idea  of  the  wifdom,  the  power, 
and  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator  ;  why  will 
conceited  men  quarrel  with  the  divine  ceco- 
nomy  regarding  the  human  race  ?  fmce, 
without  that  part  of  it  to  which  they  obje(5l, 
there  could  have  been  no  tolerable  idea  of 
the  mercy  or  the  long-fufFering  of  the  Deity, 
nor  any  heart  to  rejoice,  or  tongue  to  blefs 
liim,  on  that  account. 
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But  this  reflexion  goes  ftill  farther. 
We  have  heard  of  other  rational  creatures, 
befides  ourfelves,  under  the  appellation  of 
mgels ;  fome  of  whom  fell,  as  we  have  done : 
and  we  know  not  whether  any,  or  what 
diverfity  there  may  be  of  kinds  amongft 
them.  Thus  much  however  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  we  cannot  with  any  certainty 
determine,  that  there  may  not  be  between 
the  fupreme  Being  and  us  a  vail  variety  of 
rational  beings  diftind  from  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  and  differing  from  it  as  to  the  extent 
of  underflanding,  affections,  and  inclinati- 
ons ;  and,  confidering  the  immenlity  of  the 
univerfe,  the  high  probability  is,  that  fuch 
beings  there  are. 

Now,  if  it  may  be  further  fuppofed, 
that  thofe  rational  beings  have  any  cogni- 
fance  of  what  happens  amongil  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  why  may  we  not  alfo  fup- 
pofe,  that  their  information  on  this  grand 
article  was  one  of  the  ends  in  view  with 
the  Creator,  when  man  was  framed  with 
that  capacity  to  err  that  brought  on  the 
fall  ? 

That  angels,  who  are  believed  to  have 
been  formed  very    pure  and  perfedt,    were 

polTefTed 
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polTefTed  of  free-will,  is  plain;  becaufe  they 

made  a  bad  ufe  of  it,'  and  fell.     And  if  there 

are  various  ciafTes    of  angels,    and   different 

fpecies  of  fpiritual  or  rational  beings  between 

the   highefl   order  of  angels   and  us,    their 

adlions  mufl.  at  leafl,  according  to  our  con- 
ft 

ception  of  the  adlions  of  rational  beings, 
may  be  determined  by  choice.  And  it  is 
impoiTible  for  us  to  fay,  what  diverfity  there 
may  be  in  the  underftandings  and  capacities 
of  thofe  different  ranks  of  creatures  ;  what 
propenfities  or  inducements  to  perfevere  in 
purfuing  their  duty,  or  what  difpofitions  or 
temptations  to  err. 

N  o  w,  who  can  tell  how  many  myriads 
of  thofe  creatures  may  owe  the  flate  of 
felicity  they  now  enjoy,  to  the  corredlion 
of  the  lapfed  angels,  and  to  the  fcene  of 
mifery  and  folly  v/hich  the  conduct  of  the 
Vain  conceited  part  of  mankind  has,  almoil 
ever  fmce  the  creation  of  this  fyflem,  pre- 
fented  them  with  ? 

If  a  philofopher  views  with  juft  con- 
tempt the  fcandalous  fprings  from  which 
the  a6i:ions  of  the  vitious  proceed,  what 
muft  be  the  fenfe  of  intelligent  beings  of 
a  fuperior  order?    How  foolifh,  as  w^ell  as 

odious. 
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odious,  mufl  the  notions  of  wicked  men 
be  in  their  eyes  ?  And  how  noble  and  mag- 
nificent muil  their  idea  be  of  the  mercy 
and  long-fuffering  of  the  Eternal,  who,  for 
fo  great  a  feries  of  ages,  has  been  follow- 
ing fach  wretches  v/ith  perpetual  offers  of 
forgivenefs  and  felicity?  If  in  fuch  minds 
there  are  any  appetittes  or  impulfions  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  that  lead  the  vain  and  the 
wicked  of  the  human  race  ailray,  how 
careful  muft  they  be  to  reilrain  fuch  de- 
fires  ;  and  ho¥/  thankful  to  their  Maker, 
for  the  admonition  that  has  put  them  on 
their  guard  ?    *    *     ^i  *     ^ 
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